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Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 

A Cry or Youtu by Cynthia Lombard. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $2. 


A romance of Italy involving a beautiful 
American woman and an impoverished noble- 
man whose monkish vows are set aside by the 
novelist in time to permit of a happy ending. 
intense. 


Dramatic and 


and 
understanding of these factors. 
valuable information for 


Tue Bomser Gypsy by A. P. Herbert. New 
York: 

A collection of comic verse, the greater part 
of which first They are 
marked by a blend of fun, minute observation 
and stately mock-heroics. 


appeared in Punch. 


WeE Moperns by Edwin Muir. New York: 


Alfred A. Knopf, $1.75. 


York: 


family life in 
To this 
effort 
so far. 


wrote the 


Des Moines, Ia.: 


prominent in 
of production, supply and demand and strategic 
considerations—and 
value of each of the three, the associate editor 


tains much 
Alfred A. Knopf, $1.50. ent of the 
farmer of a 
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PETER 
Alfred A. 


JAMESON by 


Romance of 
Great 
work the 
and considers it 


famous 


Gilbert 
Knopf, $2. 
married 
Britain 


author has 


He is the son of “Frank Danby” 
“Pigs 





Frankau. 


life and a 
during 

given his best 
the best of his books 
who 


in Clover.” 


AGRICULTURAL Prices by Henry A. Wallace. 


Recognizing that 


of Wallace's Farmer submits 


arguments 


Emily 
$1.60. 


Pappig by 


Co., 


there are 


recognizing the 


designed 


agricultural 


studious bent. 


Dudley 


Wallace Publishing Co., $2. 


three forces 


making agricultural prices—cost 


relative 


facts, deductions 
to promote a better 
His book con- 
the stud- 


colleges and for the 


Wright. Boston: 


Instead of the customary triangle this novel 
has four characters in its love tangle, one of 


Archibald 


them being a philandering minister. 


Marshall. New 


in preparation a_ uni- 


novels of Archibald 


This is number four of the “Free Lance Many Junes by 
Books” edited by H. L. Mencken. In the in- York: Dodd Mead & Co., $2. 
troduction he pronounces it an original and The publishers have 
penetrating criticism of the modern spirit, par- form edition of the 


ticularly as revealed in the sciences and fine 
arts. In brief, Mr. Muir 
abandonment of the view of life as a moral 
lesson and our acceptance of it as a great ad- 
venture. 


noted for the 
ordinary events and characters with absorbing 


ery well known in 


interest. 


America. 
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Marshall, so popular in England although not 
pleads for the , 
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style is 
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Give by L. DeG. 
Brace & 


Gowns AND 
New York: 


DRESSING 
Sieveking. Harcourt, 
llowe. 
light production edited by 
frivolous verses 


An extravagantly 
Paul Nash. 
by Sieveking, some primitive drawings by John 
Nash, with an introduction to the 
G. K. Chesterton and an introduction to the 
drawings by Max Beerbohm, and a word about 
all by Cecil with satirical 


bent. 





There are some 


verses by 


Palmer, the whole 


Hill. 


$1.35. 


MisceELLANEA by Arthur J. 
Brace & Howe, 


PsyCuHIcaL 
New York: Harcourt, 


famous English student 
a particular phase of 


com- 


Ten essays by this 
each on 
marked by learning, 


The subjects treated 


of the occult, 
research, 
and humor. 
are death; life after death; 
and tendency of psychical research; the evolu- 


psychical 
mon sense 


method, evidence 


tion of a psychical researcher; miracles; 
telepathy; hypnotism; Christian Science; Joan 
of earth; and religious 


of Arc; Inherent life 


belief after the war. 


BousHevism at Work by William T. Goode. 


New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 


Studies of the actaul working of the govern- 
the special corre- 
east- 


ment in Soviet Russia by 
spondent of the Manchester 


It shows measures adopted and 


Gurdian in 
ern Europe. 
results attained in industry, land, labor, food 
education, trade unions, health, the 
judicial system and_ national control. There 
is also a description of the Bolshevik schools 


control, 


for training workers in the soviets and inter- 
views with Lenin and other Bolshevik leaders. 
A book for the thoughtful student. 

In Lincoin’s Cuarr by Ida M. Tarbell. 
New York: Macmillan Co., $1. 


Another slender volume—companion to “Te 
giving in the guise of fiction 





Knew Lincoln” 
intimate glimpses of the real Lincoln. 


THe Great Accrpent by Ben Ames Williams. 
New York: Macmillan Co., $2. 

This is what happened in a_ representative 
American town when the young chief executive 
proceeded to enforce the dry laws which had 
long been a dead letter on the statute books. 


Interesting fiction. 


A More Curerstran INpusTRIAL ORDER by 
Henry Sloane Coffin. New York: Macmillan 
ou: St: 

Concrete proposals for immediate adoption 


by Christians in their daily contact with their 
fellows set down in successive sections dealing 
with the Christian as producer, as consumer, 
as owner, as inventor, as employer and as 
employe. The author is minister in the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church and associate pro- 
Theological Seminary, 


fessor in the Union 


New York City. 


SHEEPSKINS AND Grey Russet by E. Temple 


Thurston. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Taking as his text a couplet from Corridon’s 
“Compleat Angler’—*‘Our 
sheepskin, russet for 
carries on in a de- 
lectable fashion the writing 
that characterized “The Open Window.” The 
story begins with the buying of the old farm 
experiences of the 
throughout 


from the 


songs 


clothing is good Grey 


our wives’’—the author 


exquisiteness in 


with the 
amateur Illustrated 


with marginal drawings by Emile Verpilleux. , 


and continues 


householder. 


Mrs. Giapstonr by Mary Gladstone Drew. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Although much in the limelight Mrs. Glad- 
little known outside of Eng: 
volume by her 


stone was 
land. ‘This 
her as an accomplished and attractive figure 


very 
daughter reveals 


of a brilliant circle. Somewhat fragmentary 
it is composed of glimpses of her childhood 
and youth, girlhood and marriage; extracts 


from her diary during the early years of her 


married life; letters to and from her; her 
characteristics and good works. Illustrated 
with reproductions of many paintings and 


Indexed. 


photographs. 





Mrs. Ward. 


Mead 


Humphrey 
& Co., $2. 

It is fitting that Mrs. Ward’s last 
should have for its theme the harvest time of 
life. The of England 
as in the The heroine 


N ew 


Harvest by 
York: Dodd 


Novel 
a woman’s scenes are 
country life autumn. 


is a woman of thirty in whom are blended 
impetuosity and reserve, passion and coldness; 
a woman farmer to whom at the time of the 
ripening of the first harvest on her 


comes an overpowering love affair. 


farm 
Frontispiece 


in c lor. 


To Wak WirxH Gop by Anne W. Lane and 


ITarriet Blaine Beale. New York: Dodd 
Mead & Co. 
An experience in automatic writing. 
efoote 
Vitreous 


Only a few days ago a returned sol- 
dier went into a dentist's office to get a 
tooth extracted. He wore a D. S. medal, 
but the thought of having a tooth pulled 
was more than he could stand and he 
demanded gas. The dentist waited ina 
fever of impatience for the soldier to 
“oo under,” but the latter was nervous 
and insisted on keeping one eye open 
even though he had taken enough gas to 
float a balloon. Finally the dentist cried: 
“Let yourself go. Close that eye, you 
idiot.” Somewhere from the back blocks 


of dreamland the patient murmured 
sleepily. “Can’t. It’s glass.” 
Sooke 
Up On Color 

“Not all the poets,” observed a fre- 
quenter of cosmopolitan society, “have 
the gift of uttering quick, light-winged, 
magical nothings in society. I knew of 
a poet, greatly in vogue in Paris some 


years ago, who was not exactly a fluent 
dispenser of epigram. He was _ invited 
to the house of a great lady of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, and as soon as he 
entered he became the centre of a circle 
of admirers, who waited vainly for some 
subtle or poetic conceit. The poet re- 
mained silent, ill at ease, red in the face, 
and uneasy of feet. ‘Come, my dear 
the hostess finally begged, ‘say 
‘Have you observed, 


poet,’ 
something to us!’ 
duchess,’ he faltered, desperately, ‘this— 
this—year’s pawn-tickets are pink?” 


*.¢ 
eee 


The Old Man 


Chairman Good of the House Appro- 
priation Committee, who is investigat- 
ing the high cost of living, said to a 
Washington correspondent: “The H. C. 
L. is responsible for many vagaries and 
queer complications. A young chap who 
had got engaged to a girl was talking 
over the future with her. ‘With prices 
what they are,’ the girl said, ‘we must 
be content, George, dear, with a small 
flat and one, or at the most, two serf- 
vants.’ George coughed. ‘It’s my idea, 
he said, ‘to live with your old man for 
the first couple of years.’ ‘But, George 
’ ‘That's my idea,’ he interrupted. 
‘Think of the money we can save. No 
rent, no light, no grub bills, no coal.’ 
‘But——’ ‘I insist on this thing,’ George 
interrupted again. ‘I tell you, I— 
Then the door opened and the girl’s 
father entered the room. ‘Children,’ he 
said tenderly, ‘I have decided that when 
you get married I'll come and live with 
you for the rest of my life.’” 
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He Keeps Us 


Out of Peace 


By William Marion Reedy 


sue in the political campaign this year is 

the treaty as he brought it from Paris, or 
nothing. This is madness of egoism, no less. 
He says his party must unqualifiedly condemn 
the Lodge reservations “as utterly inconsistent 
with the nation’s honor and destructive of the 
world leadership it had established.” 


That is, his party must stand by him and 
his leadership. It must insist that the con- 
current power of the Senate in treaty-making 
shall be repudiated, ignored. He must be set 
above the Constitution and the law. The 
party must back him up, even though twenty- 
three of its senatorial representatives have 
voted to ratify the treaty with the Lodge res- 
ervations. But it is suggested the President 
may accept other reservations vaguely hinted 
at. How can that be, for in his opinion, as 
indicated by his conduct, any reservation must 
whittle down or weaken the instrument ? 


P sc ides WILSON says that the is- 


His party, to a large extent, the press and 
the people are against the President. They 
want a league of nations, but not the league 
which he alone in all the world declares to be 
as perfect as if plenarily inspired by Almighty 
God. He hands it to us with thunders as if 
it were given to him from another Sinai. He 
asks men of honor and patriotic devotion as 
fine and high and deep as his own to stultify 
themselves in supporting that which their con- 
science forbids them to support. It is 
impossible. 


The President is less representative of pop- 
ular opinion than the present Senate, most of 
whose members are there by a later mandate 
than the one which placed him where he is, 
and which he so egregiously interprets as giv- 
ing him carte blanche to reconstruct the world. 
This Senate will not swallow his treaty whole. 
And there is no human possibility that the 
coming election will change the Senate’s po- 
litical aspect to such an extent as to assure 
the ratification of the treaty without reserva- 
tions. 


Mr. Bryan is right. The President “has 
been denied information essential to sound 
judgment and safe leadership.” He is im- 
mured in concentrated self-contemplation of 
his own half-divine excellences, like the Grand 
Lama of Thibet. He sets himself above the 
nation’s organic law and puts his veto upon 
the principle of majority rule, He is the su- 
preme nullifier of the constitutional right and 
duty of the co-ordinate Senate. As Mr. Bryan 
says: “Whether the Senate acted wisely or 
unwisely in the adoption of the reservations, 
it acted upon a constitutional authority as 
complete as the authority which the same con- 
stitution confers upon the President, and in- 
dorsed reservations by a majority of eighteen. 
The fifty-seven Senators—thirty-four Repub- 
licans and twenty-three Democrats, who 
agreed upon reservations, constituted more 
than two-thirds of the seventy-seven Senators 
who favored ratification but differed upon res- 
ervations.” Moreover the President will not 


accept what Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan and all the other nations find acceptable. 

“The United States—it is I,” says the Pres- 
ident, but to this sentiment no sane citizen of 
the United States subscribes “Amen.” He 
pockets the treaty and leaves the world blindly 
fumbling for a peace of order, while anarchy 
seethes beneath the social surface and starva- 
tion stalks above. So it is Woodrow Wilson 
“breaks the heart of the world,” with his stand 
for no peace but his own. 


There is but one way by which Mr. Wilson 
can make his party and the people generally 
indorse him at the coming election, and that 
is by telling us what reservations, offered, let 
us say, by Democratic Senators, he would 
accept. For the people will not accept his 
sacred text, and that’s flat fact. Only by show- 
ing what reservations, other than Mr. Lodge’s. 
he would approve can he make the league an 
issue. 

The President, truth to tell, has lost sight 
of the League of Nations in his rapt, colossal 
autolatry. He is as much more important than 
the league, as he is than the Senate. For the 
league is the thing, and not the Wilsonian pres- 
tige. He fails to see, as Clark McAdams so 
pithily puts it, that for the nations to get to- 
gether is more important than the covenant 
upon which they get together. What the 
world wants is peace, and this getting together 
of the nations for peace is the one obviously 
sure, best way to secure it. A league in being 
is more important than its constitution, for a 
league purposing peace will mould its cove- 
nant to that end. 

Thus it is the world has a League of Nations 
now, all imperfect as it is, and it is working 
out of its original antinomies of constitution 
fairly well, all things considered. Its anachron- 
isms and negatians of its professed principles 
are being triturated away in operation. Its 
worst remaining weakness is that the United 
States remains out of it. And it is Woodrow 
Wilson who keeps us out of it, who prevents 
the injection into its proceedings of those very 
idealisms he so eloquently voiced and still 
voices. He has forgot his and his country’s 
cause, because he cannot forget himself. How 
can he hope that the people of this country 
will be with him when he keeps them from the 
realization of their desire? ‘The only thing be- 
tween this country and the world and a league 
of nations for world peace is—Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The President should re-submit the treaty 
to the Senate and recognize and accept its res- 
ervations because the Senate represents the 
people and it is, within its functions, as much 
a part of the treaty-making power as him- 
self. Throwing the treaty into the presi- 
dential campaign can only mean its defeat, for 
the next Senate cannot be won to the Wil- 
sonian pact, The world wants the league. It 
is suffering just now chiefly from too much 
Wilson, or whoever it is or they are who are 
now functioning in his stead in the White 
House. 
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The Inter-Church Movement 


By William Marion Reedy 


terchurch Movement’s mighty drive for 


OD terchar something portentous in the In- 
a fund of $400,000,000. 


Little less than 


terrifying is the thought of religion organized 
on such a financial basis and engineered by 
efficiency experts working to their ends with 


a mathematical precision. No one doubts that 
it would be a good thing for the country to 
have religion more thoroughly disseminated 
than it is in vast regions lacking not only that, 
but other civilizing influences, It were well, 
too, if there were better paid and_ better 
equipped preachers of religion in various be- 
nighted parts. ‘The decay of religion, as por- 
trayed by the evangelists of the Interchurch 
Movement, is impressively depressing. The 
dilapidated, poorly attended churches, with 
only an occasionally visiting preacher and with 
no organized co-operation for effort along re- 
ligious lines for social development, represent 
a vast failure. Such religion as exists in 
many places must be terribly stagnant or de- 
generated into something very like super- 
stition. 

All this the Interchurch Movement has 
mapped out for us, and it proposes to raise 
$400,000,000 to make these religiously desert 
places blossom as the rose. Very well, but——- 
Four hundred millions wielded by persons who 
are bent on putting supreme efficiency into a 
religious movement, may be a dangerous 
thing. It will be a stupendous power, with- 
out any limitations upon its use for other than 
strictly religious purposes. We read that this 
organization contemplates a certain work for 
Americanization, and that, too, is not repre- 
hensible, except that we know that, to certain 
efficiency-mad minds, “Americanization” means 
the forcing upon the people of a certain 
mechanized and standardized conformity of 
opinion upon various matters, which are not, 
strictly speaking, religious in their nature. 
Such a machinery as that of the Interchurch 
Movement may be directed to ends which 
mean a stringent restriction of the free play 
of the individual conscience. The possibility 
of its being managed so as to coerce people 
into orthodoxies political and economic is not 
so remote as people may imagine, Where 
power exists, the tendency of those who pos- 
sess it is to use it, and to use it for the dis- 
semination and enforcement of theories of 
government and society as being distinctively 
Christian because they support the predom- 
inance of the people who possess the power. 
I haven’t the least doubt that young Mr. 
Rockefeller believes that the polity and comity 
of Standard Oil as an institution are thorough- 
ly Christian in all their parts. The Inter- 
church Movement seems to be in process of 
organization much as Standard Oil is organ- 
ized, for taking up slack here, for saving 
there, for concentration everywhere. In an- 
other aspect this movement reminds one of 
nothing so much as those plans we have read 
about as formed in the naval and military of- 
fices of great nations for scientific assault 
upon and invasion of other nations. With 
$400,000,000 in its treasury the Interchurch 
Movement, directed by business genius to os- 
tensibly religious ends, can only too easily 
overstep the boundaries between religious and 
political affairs, and begin to function in a 
concerted shaping of the popular mind into 
conformity with certain notions that proclaim 
this the best of all possible worlds because it 


has been so good to some few people who have 
possession of about everything worth having. 
The Interchurch Movement gives no sign 
whatever of encouraging any thinking that 
will tend to disturb the status quo, so satis- 
factory to the most conspicuous beneficiaries 
of that status quo. <A prodigiously financed 
church movement may start out with a will 
to the greater honor and glory of God, but 
then, too, it may come to have an unwholesome 
veneration for all social institutions and instru- 
mentalities that have ministered to the suc- 
cess of the persons who do the financing and 
direct the expenditures. 


One cannot help recalling that of late years 
some of the forces now leading in the Inter- 
church Movement were extremely active in 
the development of the Anti-Saloon League 
that has so enormously expressed itself in and 
impressed itself upon our politics, to, as I 
think, the greater depravation of politics and 
narrowing of the popular mentality and a 
parching of the popular spirit. Who can be 
blamed for fearing that here is another huge 
machine being constructed to carve or com- 
press us into some pattern of citizen in which 
individnality shall be utterly extirpated ? Thirty 
denominations pay for the effective adver- 
tisements of the Interchurch Movement. Do 
they surrender each their denominational 
sovereignty in this great league? They do not. 
Then the suspicion is natural that their finan- 
ciers may be establishing a solidarity among 
them upon issues apart from cultural or 
creedal points. There is a prospect that the 
completest harmonization proposed is upon the 
attitude of all the denominations towards pro- 
posals of social or economic change. 

This must be where the Interchurch Move- 
ment is to become that “great stabilizing in- 
fluence in our national life,” as I have seen it 
described somewhere. Four hundred million 
dollars constitute a great stabilizer in the hands 
of men who know how to use the money. 
What a tremendous silencer this sum can be- 
come on our present discontents! What a 
mighty wet blanket it can weave for the ex- 
tinguishment of all the little social and 
economic heresies, which now threaten to be- 
come big ones! How deftly it may be used 
to establish a system of education that will re- 
sult in all Americans thinking the same things 
in the same way as directed by those in au- 
thority, even as the German people were made 
to think before the war! Once get prodigious 
wealth mixed up with a superheated religion 
and working together, and how long will it be 
until we find the religion serving the wealth 
or its possessors, instead of the wealth serving 
the religion? The apostles and disciples didn’t 
have $400,000,000, as I recollect, when they 
started out to teach all nations, yet they did 
a fairly good job of it. The poverty stricken 
church has always done the best work. The 
more wealth that churches get, the worse it 
is for religion, if I read history aright. ‘The 
Fuggers once underwrote vast religious un- 
dertakings and eventually destroyed or at least 
sadly damaged the prestige of the church. One 
cannot contemplate the proposed marriage of 
great wealth with religious organization with- 
out wishing to interpose impediment. One 
fears that religion so bound cannot simultane- 
ously serve God and Mammon. It were well, 
of course, if everyone had more wealth and 
more religion too, though we know that the 


two, as a rule, go ill together. When we think 
of what colossal concentration of wealth has 
done to the world in late years and to the 
masses of men and their institutions and ac- 
tivities, it is impossible to regard with serene 
equanimity the prospective alliance between 
Plutus and Psyche. 

Religion may be in a bad way, but wealth 
is not what it needs for its revivification. And 
materialist efficiency doesn’t seem to be the 
thing to promote spiritualization on any large 
scale, We can buy better church buildings 
and maybe better preachers with $400,000,000, 
but we can’t buy true religion with it. And 
there’s only too good a chance that $400,- 
000,000 can be used to deflect religion from 
the service of both God and man into servi- 
tude to the consolidated vested interests that 
ride so cruelly the masses of the people. A 
$400,000,000 movement to “set the church on 
its feet,” if we know anything of what wealth 
does when it gets together, is likely to set 
the feet of wealth upon our necks and induce 
in us a spirit of submission to such subjection. 

\When wealth and efficiency take charge of 
religion they will have a tendency to take the 
soul out of it. It is this tendency that is so 
alarming. ““Taking over” religion as if it 
were a factory! Organizing it from the top 
down, rather than building it from the ground 
up! It is the exact opposite to the democratiza- 
tion of religion and its tendency is to 
extend the anti-democratizing influence into 
domains of effort necessarily penetrated by 
the influence of such religion as may exist. 
A church merger is by many thought desir- 
able, but not a merger with Wall street frills, 
run on a card-index, punch-the-clock, tracer, 
cost accounting system, as the Interchurch 
Movement conspectus indicates. We cannot 
stop the drive, but we should watch the ten- 
dency it illustrates and be prepared to check 
it before it eventuates into a religion of wealth 
rather than a wealth of religion. The press 
has been largely cogged against us by wealth. 
We don’t want the church fixed, too, for the 
folk in the House of Have. “For they that 
will be rich fall into temptation and a snare 
and into many foolish and hurtful lusts which 
drown men in destruction and perdition.” 


Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 


Too Much Taxes Did It 

T. LOUISANS voted, Tuesday, on a 

S $24,000,000 bond issue for a program of 

public improvements. There were 

eighteen separate items voted on. The peo- 
ple said “Yes” to five of them. 

The voters approved items for a larger and 
motorized fire department, a modernized light- 
ing system, the abolition of grade crossings, 
the establishment of a municipal farm for the 
reclamation of delinquents, in place of ‘an 
antiquated workhouse, and for a more com- 
prehensive scheme of street improvements. 
All these are to cost $3,750,000. 

They disapproved the $9,000,000 proposal 
to cover up and canalize the open sewer, the 
River des Peres, running through a part of 
the city, a $2,575,000 expenditure on sewers, 
$1,700,000 on municipal docks, an equal 
amount for an eastern approach to the munic- 
ipal bridge, $1,250,000 for widening streets 
and $1,385,000 for new parks, and some other 
items. 

There is not time to analyze the discrimina- 
tion shown by the people, but it seems at first 
glance that they voted for the things they most 
felt the need of. Maybe some concentrated 
voting by those controlled by special interests 
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knocked out the bridge approach and dock 
proposals, 
The result is disappointing, coming atop of 
the city’s slump from fourth place in the list 
of cities in the census returns. The whole 
program was needed. All the leading poli- 
ticians, all the press, all the larger civic organ- 
izations, all the preachers were for it. Hoi 
polloi was against the greater part of it. My 
guess is that war-taxation and the high cost 
of living explains the moral slump in civic 
pride. Still, why grieve? Chicago defeated 
a larger bond issue for similar purposes a few 
weeks ago. The people are overburdened: 
that’s all. Let’s try again, later. 
efooge 
The Bonus Blocked 
Tue Praetorian guard hasn’t got us—yet. 
Republican members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee definitely decided on Mon- 
day to abandon the proposed one per cent tax 
on retail sales for raising part of the money 
for the soldiers’ bonus. This is good news. 
But even better news is that which declares 
that City Post of the American Legion, New 
York City, urges a nation-wide movement 
against the bonus bill. Coupled with this was 
a perfectly reasonable demand that adequate 
provision be made for the care of the disabled 
ex-service men and the dependents of the dead. 
Addressing the meeting, Senator King of Utah 
declared that a small number, representing 
“less than ten per cent of the former service 
people are trying to terrorize the politicians.” 
These “terrorists,” we may be sure, will not 
let up in their campaign. The bonus movement 
will not die easily. It invites the demagogues. 
[ would say again that the one sure way to 
stop the bonus raid upon the treasury is for 
the government to do something to curb the 
profiteers and reduce the high cost of living. 
The bonus raid is nothing to the one carried on 
by the patriots who stayed at home while the 
soldiers were fighting abroad. Show the sol- 
diers that they didn’t fight for the rent, food, 
shoe and clothing grafters and the percentage 
of terrorists will drop from ten to one-tenth. 
Give the country and free opportunity back 
to the common people and the bonus project 
will be killed, but it cannot be done otherwise. 
ofoofe 
A Palsied Government 
[fas this government of ours ceased to func- 
tion? It has, in everything except the op- 
pression of conscientious objectors, the raids 
upon and persecution of political heretics who 
want true democracy. What is being done to 
reduce taxes or prices? Nothing. There is 
much talking, to no effect. What is being done 
to cut down government expenses? Nothing 
that is at all adequate to the necessities of the 
situation. Everything seems to wait upon the 
President who seemingly functions officially 
only spasmodically and perfunctorily. Wierd 
stories from Washington tell us that the gov- 
ernment is Mrs. Wilson and even Tumulty 
is “an outsider.” The Cabinet marks time, in- 
dividually and collectively. The railroad labor 
troubles are hung up indefinitely. The post 
office, as a service, is in an advanced stage of 
decomposition. ‘The treasury is rumblingly 
fatulent with money issues that are inflated al- 
most to the fiat-money stage. The motto of 
the government is, “Nothing Doing.” We 
have not yet been able to get out of a state of 
war, technically, and the kind of peace we 
have is more painful to most people than the 
war was, ‘The President’s party is playing 
politics exclusively. ‘The opposition is not do- 
ing much better at that, if as well. The peo- 
ple are in a fair way to become disgusted with 
the government. ‘They begin to suspect it is 
breaking down. This is a bad condition. 
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What will come out of it we do not know, 
though we may fear much. Have we a gov- 
ernmental head? Judging from the latest 
Presidential letter about the League of Na- 
tions, I should say that if we have, that head 
is not the Woodrow Wilson of old, if it be 
Woodrow Wilson at all. What the govern- 
ment seems to need is a receiver. 


foots 


Johnson’s Tactics 


I sHouLD like Mr. Hiram Johnson much bet- 
ter as a Presidential candidate and as a man 
if he were not so rampageously ready with his 
charges of venality and corruption against all 
his competitors. There’s something incredibly 
cheap in his specializing in that sort of thing. 
Nor does the California aspirant-in-chief in- 
crease anyone’s respect for him when he be- 
gins to dodge and wobble in his attitude to- 
wards the League of Nations. He says he 
is not against any kind of 4 league, but only 
against the English league, which is Wilson’s. 
But he has never been in favor of such a league 
as his own political associates, headed by 
Senator Lodge, are willing to approve. He has 
proposed no league of his own. He is op- 
posed to all reservations as to the President’s 
league. He has not the two-o’clock-in-the- 
morning courage of Senators Reed and Borah 
or of Senator Knox. The country has all along 
understood him to be a no-league man, and 
has to an extent admired him for it, but now, 
prodded by Mr. Hoover, he denies that posi- 
tion and at the same time accuses the Repub- 
lican reservationists, as well as President Wil- 
son, of favoring an English league. What is 
Senator Johnson’s position, affirmatively, con- 
structively, as to the peace treaty? His an- 
swer is that all the men who are running 
against him for the Republican nomination are 
in effect trying to corrupt the electorate 
against him. Is he a victim of the delusion of 
persecution? It must be costing somebody 
something for Johnson to run for the nomina- 
tion. What assurance have we that only 
money spent for him is untainted? I am not 
defending Gen. Wood, Governor Lowden or 
Mr. Hoover or their campaign managers. All 
I say is that Senator Johnson suffers a declen- 
sion in dignity when he developes so conspic- 
uously as a mud-slinger at his rivals. And at 
the very least he is disclosing a broad, deep 
streak of disingenuousness, when he says that 
he is not opposed to a league of nations. We 
had thought Senator Johnson was more of an 
out-and-outer than that, 
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Miss Hurst’s Marriage 

Miss I'ANNIE Hurst’s marriage seems to 
worry a lot of people more than it does her 
or her husband, Mr. Danielson. It is not an 
essential to the marriage contract that the par- 
ties thereto should live in the same house. 
Everybody agrees that a little separation now 
and then is -good for a married pair; why 
wouldn’t a little more be better? What is there 
immoral or scandalous in two people making 
a small experiment in the marriage relation, 
when that experiment involves nothing more 
than an agreement to occupy separate apart- 
ments? ‘There is nothing in it violative of the 
marriage bond. Miss Hurst and Mr. Danielson 
say they are happy, and they ought to know. 
They are not breaking any law of church or 
state. Nor are they violating any social law. 
They are both getting good adverising out of 
the discussion occasioned by the revelation of 
their marriage and its conditions. Miss Hurst 
is a very charming and perfectly correct per- 
son, and Mr. Danielsen is much of the same. 
They are wife and husband—and friends. And 
how they achieve this, or why they take a 
certain course to accomplish it, is nobody’s 





business but their own. What concerns us, the 
public, is Miss Hurst as a brilliant fictionist 
a graduate cum laude of the Mrrror School of 
Literature, and Mr. Danielsen, the accom- 
plished musician. It is none the less pleasant to 
know that their mis-called trial marriage is no 
trial at all to them, but an enjoyable, successful 
arrangement for the avoidance of the fatal pos- 
sibility of seeing too much of one another. 
They are thoroughly decent folks, both of them 
and I hope that the only drawback to their ad- 
venture in originality will be the present bur- 
den of reading and hearing too much about 
it from people who know nothing about it. 
And what bunk there is in the shock so many 
people profess at the mere thought of trial 
marriage in a country where divorce and ré 
marriage are so frequent. The most startling 
thing about Miss Hurst and her husband is 
their ingenuous honesty. But alas! they are a 
great grief to the multitudinous following of 
Elmer Chubb, LL.D., Ph.D., that mordant 
moralist and pervasive purist. 

oot 


Edward Devoy 
ANy city might have been proud of such 
a citizen as Edward Devoy who died in this 
city Monday morning. Born here and living 
here all his life he loved the place and put his 
best self at its service always. A successful 
man, his generosities prevented his success 
from attaining a too material evidentiality. In 
politics he was ever honorably active as in 
business he was progressive without infatua- 
tion for advantage, In the non-glittering so- 
cial way he was an incarnation of industrious 
and effective promotion of happy human asso- 
ciation. In everything he was _ intelligent, 
modest, considerate, helpful and cheerful with- 
out the professionalism of optimism. And 
what a friend! Without capitulation, without 
effusiveness, without officiousness, without 
cheapening that sympathetic office. For fifty 
years he was friend to me and mine, and all his 
life was but the expression in word and act of 
manly goodness and the healthy joy thereof. 
It is a heartache to think of him gone, but it is 
a continuing blessing to have known him and, 
through him, the best possibilities of manhood, 
simple, sincere and gentle and unafraid of any- 
thing but being unjust or unkind. Where he 
has gone the world’s best, gone before, must 
welcome him as a fit fellow in “the bright, 
busy and eternal day.” 
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Are Prices Coming Down? 

Last week I had a Reflection to the effect 
that something is going to happen with refer- 
ence to present conditions of retarded produc- 
tion and high prices, I find a widely pervasive 
rumor that “things are coming down.” It runs 
among the women especially who read the de- 
partment store advertising and are on the 
watch and wait for bargains. Where they get 
their hunch I don’t know. ‘There are fea- 
tures of the financial and commercial situa- 
tion that support the rumor. I note somie- 
what of a flutter among business men due to 
a restriction of credit by the banks at the in- 
stigation of the Federal Reserve organization. 
There has been a call for reduction of loans 
and there have been some rather surprising re- 
fusals to re-discount the paper of concerns 
that have been making enormous profits for 
six years. Intending borrowers are being told 
they cannot get money for expansions or ad- 
ditions to business that are not essential. The 
banks are censoring proposals for the enlarge- 
ment of manufacturing plants and for building 
generally. This is rather surprising, consid- 
ering that building is necessary in the first 
place to supply the housing needs of the coun- 
try and that the erection of manufacturing 
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plants has been held back for a long time. 
Shutting down upon building is bad for labor, 
and what is bad for labor is bad for the cir- 
culation of money and indeed for credit gen- 
erally. It is unfortunate, though inevitable, that 
there should be an inability of the banks to 
supply the money-needs of the railroads, but 
that the banks feel they must deny credit to 
individually smaller enterprises is disastrous. 
We have heard the adjurations to forego ex- 
travagance, and we know they are wise, but 
it cannot be wise to tighten credit for slack- 
ening production, and, with all possible re- 
spect for the bankers, how can they at their 
green baize tables tell what projects of ex- 
pansion are essential or non-essential? They 
are talking mysteriously about the probability 
of serious trouble about July Ist and it is just 
that kind of thinking and talking that tends to 
bring on the trouble the bankers profess to be 
striving to avert. Such talk puts a check upon 
buying and diminishes receipts at the stores 
simultaneously with the cutting down of ac- 
commodations in credit, It looks as if the 
bankers have cold feet without adequate cause. 


But that “things are going to come down” 
there is evidence a plenty. I looked over the 
“Business World” department of the New 
York Times the other day. There were ten 
items in it. Every one of them had to do with 
news of slowing down. Starting off with the 
statement that the buyers of better grades of 
silk hosiery have been canceling their tenta- 
tive orders because of difficulty in financing 
their business as a result of the declining mar- 
ket for raw silk, the news proceeds to say 
that grey goods are dragging and prices are 
easing off quite sharply. Following this is a 
statement that the increasing sales of women’s 
“underthings” is evidence of a back-to-cotton 
movement as well as one back to gingham and 
calico. There’s nothing startling, though, in the 
fact that, in May, overcoats are at a reduction, 
indicating, however, lower prices next fall, 
because the people won’t buy at full prices. 
The next item deals with a sentiment among 
selling agents in favor of shutting down in the 
garment trade, first because of labor demands, 
but probably more because of cancellations 
of orders. Another item deals with the fact 
that small retailers are carrying too heavy 
stocks to be active purchasers for some time 
to come. The next paragraph deals with the 
elimination of “open” prices and the substitu- 
tion of definite values. Open prices mean the 
manufacturers reserving the right to make 
prices later, upon one ground or another. The 
last paragraph is most significant of all, for 
it says that the New York cotton goods trade 
have recent reports from the West. consider- 
ably less optimistic than theretofore. Then it 
proceeds: “Whether the change is due to a 
general ‘strike’ of the consumers in that part 
of the country against the prevailing high 
prices, or whether it is due to a drawing of the 
purse-strings by the Western banks is not 
clearly evident, here, Either reasons would be 
enough to cause a slump in demand, partic- 
ularly, for seasonable goods. Should both of 
them be in effect, the situation is doubly se- 
rious. In any event it is more or less generally 
reasoned here that the time for ‘trimming 
ship’ is at hand.” As these items indicate the 
women who do 90 per cent of the buying are 
striking with some effect against high prices. 
If they were not, the retailers would not be 
canceling orders. 

Add to all this the news from everywhere 
that the agriculturists are planting a smaller 
acreage, and that the season is late, and help 
almost impossible to get, and transportation 
shy of labor and reports from all quarters 
saying, “nobody wants to work” and you get 
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the physical and psychological conditions 
which justify the prediction that “something 
is going to happen.” The bankers cramping 
credit will make it happen sooner, that’s all. 
And then—will labor stand the gaff? Not 
gracefully or graciously. The kick against 
high prices is nothing to the one that will be 
provoked by hard times. Of course, a too 
loose credit must be tightened up, for it means 
waste and loss, but the cinch mustn’t be tight- 
ened till it eithgr kills the business burro or 
the strap breaks and the load is dumped and 
damaged. We don’t want “things to come 
down” that way. I think the first, best and 
easiest thing to do to ease the situation is to 
reduce taxation or, better, to shift its inci- 
dence from industry and production to privi- 
lege, whence it cannot be passed on to “the 
ultimate consumer.” But government won’t 
attempt that, because privilege is too strong 
in government and it gets its best rake-off 
from a combination of high taxes and de- 
preciated money. For the rest, we’ve had 
our jag and we cannot escape the Katzen- 
jammer sequel. 
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Deep Dyed Protectionism 


Our dye-makers are out for protection 
against the dye industry of paralyzed Ger- 
many. They have sent word to Senator 
Moses, as a friend and supporter of General 
Wood, that if he doesn’t cease his opposition to 
their plans for a dye monopoly, they may have 
to use their influence against the nomination 
and election of the General. The protectionists 
won't give up their control of the Republican 
Party. They bought it into office for more 
than a generation. Now they say if they can’t 
have their way they will stop putting up as of 
old, except to beat those who oppose them. 
What the country most needs is protection 
from protectionists, all of whom are, in the 
nature of the case, profiteers of the first water. 
Only the landlords beat ’em. 


Ce 
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William Dean Howells 


WILLIAM DEAN HoweELLs, venerable and 
beloved above all other American authors, is 
dead. In his vast work he proclaimed the 
American worthy, with all his faults, of the 
favor of the high gods. His intent, some- 
what satirical, impressed but never seared. 
He presented character searchingly, without 
probing the fouler depths, the ultimate mean- 
nesses. His hand was gentle, but sure. in his 
surgeries and he was more prone to pity than 
to despise the humans whose frailties he had 
to condemn. There was gracefulness in his 
ethics as in his wonderful, clear style, and his 
dramatic sense was deliciously felicitous. 
Howells was one realist who kept his realism 
clean as well as keen and made it serve a 
spiritual idealism of sympathy for all souls 
in trouble. He discovered nuances in Amer- 
ican life unsuspected by others and revealed 
charms lurking in its crudities. He had a 
steady, bright, pure power of delineation and 
could effectively suggest abysses beneath his 
delicately described superficies. One thinks 
better of human nature after reading Howells. 
And, after all, I suppose the best in Howells’ 
literature, in all its forms, was Howells him- 
self, so sane, so wise, so cultured, so pene- 
tratingly percipient and yet so inveterately 
kind, Vastly lovable he was as author and as 
man. At news of his death, tears came to 
eyes that had never looked upon his face. 
Somehow the thought arises of Lincoln. For 
like him, Howells had come to stand in the 
consciousness of most of us as a benign, ten- 
der father and friend, understanding all, but 
loyal to the best behind appearances even of 






the worst. And light perpetual shall shine 
upon his works as it shall gleam and glow from 
his memory. 
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England’s Silent Revolution 

“A SitentT Revolution in England” is the 
title of an article by A. Hilliard Atteridge in 
a recent issue of that excellent Catholic week- 
ly, dmerica. He traces the record of the revo- 
lution in question in advertisements in Lon- 
don papers offering for sale historic estates, 
country houses, groups of farms, deer for- 
ests and the like. Town and city properties 
belonging to the old families are also offered 
for sale. Recently there was one full page. 
closely printed, of such ads in the London 
Times. All of which isn’t exactly new. This 
thing began away back in 1909, with Lloyd 
George’s land valuation, windfall taxation 
budget and it was in full swing when the 
war broke out in 1914. The British landown- 
er doesn’t like land taxes. That explains the 
revolution in landholding. There are 56- 
250,000 acres of land in Great Britain. The 
population in 1911 was 41,250,000, of whom 
but 1,500,000 were engaged in agriculture, 
largely because they could not get the land to 
cultivate Ten years ago one-seventh of the 
37,000,000 acres in England and Wales was 
owned by 400 peers and peeresses: 8,500,- 
000 acres were held by some 1,300 own- 
ers of large estates, and 4,250,000 acres in 
holdings averaging about 1,600 acres each 
were the property of some 2,600 country gen- 
tlemen. Thus about half the land of Eng- 
land and Wales was owned by a group of some 
4,300 landlords. More than half of the most 
valuable land and home property in London 
belongs to about a score of wealthy landlords. 
To these the 41,250,000 population pays trib- 
ute in taxation, rent and prices, for the 
occupier pays the tax. Be it remembered, too, 
that much of this privately held land was 
originally common lands belonging to the peo- 
ple, filched from them by enclosures acts. The 
landlords in Commons and Lords made the 
laws that got them those common lands and 
drove the cotter and villager into city and vil- 
lage slums. The enclosures acts hurt British 
manhood more than the industrial revolution. 
The rage for great game preserves further 
deracinated the laborer from the soil and 
mades picturesque wastes in valleys and glens 
of Scotland that had yielded whole regiments 
to fight Napoleon. Cobden saws the land laws 
as the evil back of the corn laws, and the 
former continued and continue to operate 
against the people, after the repeal of the lat- 
ter. The rent was a heavier burden than the 
tax on corn, and kept the worker from the 
land and therefore from production, Mr. At- 
teridge sees this, if at all, but dimly. It made 
Great Britain dependent upon foreign food 
supply and it might have made England the 
fulfillment of the Apocalyptic prophecy of 
“Babylon is fallen,” if the German U-boat 
campaign had been more effective than it was. 
Now it is proposed that the farmer shall be 
helped by taxes to keep out food imports. 
This will burden everybody in the farmers’ 
behalf and will not in the long run help 
him. The one thing that. will help British 
production is to devolute the land from the 
possession of the few to the use of the many 
and that can be done only by the higher taxa- 
tion of land values, for land may be said to be 
hardly taxed at all in Great Britain. The 
landlords see that coming. ‘That and other 
taxation for war debts are forcing them to sell 
their land. But they are selling it. It isn’t a 
drug on the market. It commands good 
prices. The newly rich buy it up greedily, for 
land connotes something of gentility. The 
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revolution, then, so far as the facts go, is but 
a change of landlords, and the new will fatten 
on the people as did the old. As the land sys- 
tem and the laws stand, the new lords will 
escape taxation and the many will continue to 
pay for them. The new landlords do not pos- 
sess the prestige, the traditional regard of the 
people for the old ones. The banks see land 
as a more doubtful security than before, and 
King George, in his recent speech from the 
throne was justified in viewing with uneasiness 
the plight of the landed folk, for that folk is 
the support of the social system of which 
royalty is the apex, 

Since the war the movement for land na- 
tionalization or land value taxation has grown 
stronger. It gets more support as the peo- 
ple see the absurdity of proposals like the one 
for a heavy levy on capital or the one for 
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more protective tariff. The indications are 
that the people are getting ready to tax the 
land from under those owners who do not use 
it, into the possessive use of those who will 
use it. There is land enough in Great Britain 
for its 42,000,000 people. The trouble is that 
the land is owned, and to a great extent un- 
productively occupied by less than one twen- 
tieth of one per cent of the people, the re- 
mainder being, as Lloyd George declared in 
1909, “aliens in the land of their birth.” The 
cure for this condition is the revolution’s first 
objective. It will do. away with aristocracy at 
once. ‘Taxing the rent of the land into the 
common treasury will turn the trick and free 
at one stroke the land, industry and the people. 
After that there will be little or nothing for 
socialism to do, or that it should do. With 
change of names, this story is our own. 


To What Did Germany Yield? 


By William Marion Reedy 


ISCUSSION of Keynes’ book “Economic 

Consequences of the Peace,” continues 

vigorously. Our contributor “Histor,” 
who wrote so slashingly, in the issue of April 
22nd in demonstration of the thesis that 
Keynes’ book is “German propaganda,” is now 
taken severely to task by Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, one of the editors of the New Republic, 
who had pretty close personal connection with 
the fourteen points from their beginning to 
the time they were formulated in the armistice 
—indeed it was said at one time that he was 
the author or inspirer of Wilsonian policy from 
the war’s outbreak, and it is well known that 
he worked with Col. House in Europe in pre- 
paring the case for this country’s contention in 
the negotiations at Paris. For my own part, I 
agree rather with Keynes than with Histor, 
though I think that Mr, Keynes’ admission, in 
letters to Prof. Allyn A. Young, of Cornell, 
that he had heightened the colors in which he 
so unfavorably depicted President Wilson’s 
helplessness at Paris, in order to work up 
sritish sentiment for revision of the treaty, 
detracts mightily from the effectiveness of his 
plea for the mercy of true justice to Germany. 
Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, made a 
more impressive case for both justice and 
mercy, in his speech in the Senate, delivered 
before the publication of the Keynes book, 
condemning the peace, not because it is “Carth- 
aginian” but because it is unenforceable. Sen- 
ator Knox should know something about that 
because he has some knowledge of interna- 
tional affairs, gained from his experience as 
Secretary of State. 

For Histor there is this to be said: that 
Germany’s claims to have surrendered to the 
fourteen points and in fear of a revolution 
behind the lines, rather than to superior armed 
force and upon the verge of utter military 
collapse, are unsupported by all we have 
learned of the conditions in the German army 
at the time the request was made for a cessa- 
tion of hostilities “in the name of Humanity.” 
Moreover, anyone who has read “Ludendorft’s 
Own Story,” and especially the section devoted 
to “The Last Phase, Summer and Autumn, 
1918,” will feel that there is something to be 
said for Histor’s view. ‘The section begins: 
“\ugust 8th was the black day of the German 
-\rmy in the history of the war.” He pro- 
ceeds to say that on August 13th he told a 
conference at Spa that “it was no longer pos- 
sible by an offensive to force the enemy to 
sue for peace.” [ate in September he under- 
stood now that a successful issue was impos- 


sible and “saw the approach of the disaster 
which it had been my life’s work to prevent.” 
On October 3d General Headquarters held to 
the demand made by it on September 29th for 
an immediate offer of peace to the enemy, 
“because of the collapse of the Macedonian 
front, and the weakening of reserves in the 
west, and in view of the impossibility of mak- 
ing good the very heavy losses of the last few 
days”; there was now “no possibility, in the 
best of human judgment of winning peace 
from our enemies by force of arms. The 
only right course is to give up the fight.” And 
so on—“signed, Von Hindenburg.” Further: 
On November 9th, “Germany, lacking any 
firm hand, bereft of all will, robbed of her 
princes, collapsed like a house of cards.” 
Soldiers’ councils were forming on the west- 
ern front, etc. Ludendorff doesn’t think Ger- 
many surrendered to the fourteen points, ex- 
cept, possibly, in so far as the fourteen points 
made the revolution behind the army. 

But here is Mr. Walter Lippmann’s letter: 


Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Histor asserts that “Mr. Keynes begins . . . with 
a false premise,” namely that the armistice was 
based on the so-called Fourteen Points. Histor, not 
Keynes, is mistaken. The documents sustain this 
assertion beyond the shadow of a doubt. 


The salient facts are these. The negotiations for 
an armistice were opened by Prince Max of Baden 
in a note to President Wilson at the beginning of 
October. There followed an exchange of notes be- 
tween the President and the German Government. 
This exchange of notes was followed by conferences 
at the end of October, participated in by Clemenceau, 
Llcyd George, Orlando, House and others. The 
result of the conferences was a memorandum by 
the European allies which the President transmitted 
to the German government with a covering note au- 
thorizing the Germans to secure from Marshal Foch 
the terms of the armistice. This memorandum which 
is an integral part of the final note to Germany 
contains the following statement: 


“Subject to the qualifications which follow they 
(i. e. the Allied Governments) declare their willing: 
ness to make peace with the Government of Ger- 
many on the terms laid down in the President's 
address to Congress of January 8, 1918, and the 
principles of settlement enunciated in the subse- 
quent addresses.” 


The first qualifications concerned Point II in re- 
gard to “freedom of the seas,” and the second the 
matter of reparation: “By it they (i. e., the Allied 


Governments) understand that compensation will be 
made by Germany for all damage done to the civil- 
ians of the Allies and their property by the aggres- 
sion of Germany by land, by sea and from the air.” 
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I need hardly remind Histor that the “Address 
to Congress of January 8, 1918,” contained the Four- 
teen Points, that the acceptance of these Fourteen 
Points with two qualifications meant the unquali- 
fied acceptance of all that was not reserved in the: 
two qualifications. 


That the President so understood the matter is 
shown among other things by the statement issued 
April 23, 1919, at Paris in reference to the Fiume 
dispute : 


P “The war was ended, moreover, by proposing to 
Germany an armistice and peace which should be 
founded on certain clearly defined principles . . .” 


Histor’s unfamiliarity with the documents in the 
case is compounded by a certain confusion of 
thought. Thus he writes that Germany 


“surrendered absolutely and only, ‘first last and 
all the time’ to the superior armed force of the 
Allies and of America guided by the superior mili- 
tary skill of Marshal Foch. To argue anything else 
is either to falsify or to pervert history for specious 
purposes.” 


That is undoubtedly true, but what has it to do with 
the fact that the Allies and America, victors on the 
field of battle, solemnly and of their own free 
will entered into a contract with the vanquished to 
make peace within certain definite terms and on 
certain principles? It has nothing to do with it. 
And further: 


“What attention would a victorious Germany 
have paid to anything even remotely resembling the 
‘Fourteen Points’ ?” 


She would have paid no attention, of course. But 
does Histor mean to imply that the victorious Al- 
lies stood on the same moral plane as a victorious 
Germany? To admit that is to discard at one stroke 
the whole moral superiority of the Allied cause, 
to degrade our cause to the level of Ludendorff’s. 
1f what we did is to be measured by what Germany 
might have done, if the only difference between the 
enemy’s cause and our cause was “superior armed 
force’ and “superior military skill,’ then we are 
delivered into the hands of the Germans, who as- 
sert that our whole war idealism was hypocrisy. 

Il am amazed that Histor should have walked into 
that trap, that he should adopt the Prussian philoso- 
phy against which he fought, and that on that 
premise he should have the courage to call the 
Keynes book German propaganda. Histor’s funda- 
mental argument is the thesis of the German propa- 
ganda. 

WALTER LipPMANN 


. 
foot 


ote 
7 9 
A Biddy s P rogress 
By Sophia Hubman 

T was in the year 1895 that I was transformed 
| from a mere human being into a school-teacher; 

at least that was the way it appeared to my un- 
sophisticated enthusiasm, at the time. I hoped for 
great things, both for myself and the artless youth 
I was to instruct. Today I am—vwell, I find I still 
have that woman’s shyness about telling my real 
age; but, at any rate, I am looking down into the 
dim valley from the other side of the hill. As for 
success, I have reached the super-pinnacle of my 
dreams. I am connected at last with one of those 
genteelly pauperized institutions known as a State 
University. 

A man’s success, according to the worldly-minded, 
is generally reckoned in dollars and cents; the teach- 
er’s has, for centuries, been measured chiefly by the 
size of the halo awarded her in heaven, and that 
halo grew in proportion as she was self-sacrificing, 
and refrained from molesting the busy politician 
who had to curry favor, or the tired business man 
who could not afford to pay more taxes. The teacher 
was to be unobtrusive, inexpensive, and unostenta- 
tious to the point of shabbiness. The last-mentioned 
characteristic was granted her with an indulgent smile 
—poor thing—as I once heard a gentleman express 
himself at the card-table, in a strenuous effort to 
characterize some personage: “She was plain, very 
plain, shabbily dressed, in fact, like a—well, like a 
school-teacher.” 


(Continued on page 396) 
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Mrs. Lionel Felker--Accompanist 


By Margretta Scott 


in white letters, was “Professor Lionel 

Felker’s Select Dancing Academy for Ladies 
and Gentlemen.” That sign was engraved deep in 
the heart of Mrs. Lionel Felker. When her hus- 
band had been assistant dancing teacher at The 
Utopia and she the accompanist, they had dreamed 
of a sign like that. Between the dances Mr. Felker 
would stroll over to the piano, and they would dis- 
cuss the glory of it. 

Now, in spite of that sign come true, in spite of 
the fact that Mrs. Felker was sitting at their piano, 
in their rented hall, that before her was the shining 
hardwood floor, the artificial flowers strung in gar- 
lands from the ceiling, and the provocative red lamp 
shades which she had herself made—in spite of all 
these things Mrs. Felker sighed deeply and trem- 
blingly. For, she thought, what was the use of 
everything being like they had planned, if Mr. Felker 
wasn't like what she had planned. 

She was used to his moods and she was proud 
of them. She was convinced that he was a great 
artist, and as all great artists had moods, he should 
have them. She was just common and ordinary, 
therefore she didn’t have them. When he was ir- 
ritable she cooked him fried potatoes for dinner or 
bought him a fancy shirt, but now nothing made him 
happy. Mrs. Felker blinked the tears away from her 
eyes and looked at the red lamp shades of which he 
had been so proud. 

But not even the kindly lights glimmering through 
them could help her; they could not even throw a 
glamour over her physical self. Mrs. Felker, if 
described by a small boy, would be termed skinny; 
even a gentleman of the old school would have 
called her extremely thin. Her shoulders stooped 
and her mild gray eyes shone through thick-lensed 
glasses. 

Mrs. Felker had never tried to improve her looks. 
Upon being asked by a dear friend why she didn't 
fix her hair kind of soft and fluffy, she had replied 
that she was as plain as an old shoestring—there was 
no use denying it, and it was just the grace of God 
that made “him” marry her. The “him” referring to 
Mr. Felker 

It was Mr, Felker who had the beauty of the 
family. He was tall and of the slender build that 
befitted all dancing teachers. His hair, black and 
wavy, arose from his white forehead in an imposing 
pompadour, and his blue eyes with their black brows 
made many a successful drive into the hearts of his 
young lady pupils. 

Mrs. Felker got up from the piano- stool, dis- 
appeared into the “Ladies’ Room,” and came back 
with a dust-cloth, which she applied carefully to 
some sheets of music on the music stand. Mr. 
Felker came in and watched her. 

“You're always dusting.” 

His wife looked at him, smiling. 

“Sure I am, this is too swell a place to let run 
down. When we were at The Utopia I never saw 
such dusty music as they had. They were much for 
fancy looks, but they weren’t much for cleaning.” 

Mr. Felker ran his fingers up and down his pleated 
shirt front. 

“The pupils don't notice things like dust—but they 
notice the flowers and red lights.” 

Mrs. Felker straightened the little mirror above 
the piano. 

“Rose Schnell told me last Friday night that this 
was the swellest place she’d ever been in, and she’s a 
swell girl.” 

Mr. Felker walked 
straightened the shade. 

“She said that, did she?” 

The door opened and three girls came in followed 
by a delegation of young men smelling strongly of 


Li the door, printed on a black background 





over to the window and 





tobacco and carrying their dancing pumps under 
their arms. 

Gradually the class assembled. Mr. Felker stood 
in the middle of the room and clapped his hands. 

“Please form a line.” 

There was a scraping of chairs and a sliding of 
feet. Mr. Felker raised one foot, the toe pointing 
downwards, lowered it, danced two steps, and glided 
gracefully amidst an oppressive silence. There was 
a little sigh of relief, and one girl asked audibly of 
another whether she thought she could do it. Mr. 
Felker nodded to his wife and repeated the steps in 
time to the music. The line attempted to do like- 
wise. 

Again Mr. Felker clapped his hands. 

“Get your partners for the one-step.” 

Before the music started, the young men wiped 
their hands with their handkerchiefs. Mr. Felker 
walked slowly over to Rose Schnell, who, when she 
saw him coming, patted her hair and rose to her 
feet, waiting. 

She put her small warm hand into his, and he 
encircled her waist with his right arm. They danced, 
the music beating into their ears. Rose Schnell 
laughed and pressed her body closer to his. 

“It’s heaven to dance with you. I was thinking of 
it all day at the store, fitting gloves, giving the cus- 
tomers the guff, and thinking of when I’d be dancing 
with you.” 

He bent his head until his lips were close to hers. 

“It was easy money I was thinking of it, too. 
You’re some dancer and some pretty girl. But you 
oughtn’t to be let loose around married guys—you’re 
too—too——.” 

She lifted her lips to his impudently. 

“Put it here.” 

He gave a little gasp and kissed her quickly. The 
music stopped. Mr. Felker walked over to the 
piano, two red spots high on his cheek bones. 

“What time is it?” 

Mrs. Felker held her Ingersoll watch close to her 
near-sighted eyes. 

“Nine o'clock.” 
“You're not sick, Lionel? 

“No, I'm not sick; it’s hot in here. 
fox trot.” 


She looked at him anxiously. 
You look feverish.” 
Give them a 


Rose Schnell danced with a fat young man who 
gloated over her perspiringly. She laughed at him 
out of her blue eyes and her yellow fluffy hair 
touched his cheek. Mr. Felker groaned. 

After the last member of the class had departed 
Mrs. Felker closed the piano and collected the sheets 
of music. Mr. Felker locked the windows, pulled 
down the shades, and turned out the lights. 

In silence they went up the steps to their room 
which was above the dance hall. Mr. Felker un- 
dressed angrily, as though his clothes were his 
natural enemies, hurling his coat across the room 
and dropping his shoes heavily on the floor. Mrs. 
Felker sighed and did her hair into a wistfully thin 
plait. After donning a high-necked flannel night- 
gown, she picked up Mr. Felker’s coat, opened the 
window and got into bed. 

She lay very still and he lay very still, both pain- 
fully conscious of each other and not daring to 
move. The night watchman struck his club and a 
woman on the street laughed. A street car thundered 
by, its light throwing for a second the shadows of 
fantastically waving trees on the wall in front of 
Mr. Felker’s staring eyes. The hand of the alarm 
clock on the wash-stand pointed to one. 


Mr. Felker got out of bed cautiously, put on a 
bathrobe, and lit a cigarette. From the darkness 
came a voice. 

“You'd better put on your slippers, Lionel.” 












Mrs. Felker sat up in bed and looked at the red 
glow of her husband’s cigarette. 
“What's the matter, Lionel?” 

Mr. Felker groaned. 

“Nothing that you can help.” 

“T’ve always helped you.” 

“Yes, but this is different.” 

“There’s nothing could happen 
couldn’t help.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“’Cause I want to so much—there’s nothing | 
wouldnt do to help you.” 

“You wouldn’t give me another woman, would 
you?” 

The tick of the clock seemed louder, and Mr. 
Felker’s cigarette gleamed redder with each quick- 
drawn puff. Mrs. Felker shivered and pulled the 
bed clothes up around her shoulders. 

“I'd try—if,” her voice broke, and she cleared her 
throat, “if you wanted her bad enough.” 

“T want her so bad that I can’t sleep for thinking 
of her.” 

Mrs. Felker pressed her teeth together to keep 
them from chattering. 

“Who is sher” 

“Rose Schnell.” 

Mrs. Felker had a mental vision of Rose Schnell, 
of her red smooth cheeks, her fluffy hair, her blue 
eyes, her pouting lips. She put both hands to her 
mouth to keep from crying out. 

Mr. Felker moved impatiently, waiting. “Well?” 

His wife clenched her hands beneath the bed 
clothes. 

“Don’t you think you could forget her?” 


to you that I 


“I think of her every day and every night—it's 
worse all the time.” 
Mrs. Felker’s thin body shook. 


“I’m not blaming you—but I hate her.” 

“Why aren’t you blaming me?” 

“’Cause you’re an artist—you’re different. And 
she’s pretty and she uses her eyes on men. I’m no 
wife for a man who likes pretty things—I don't 
blame you.” 

“T’d rather you’d be mad.” 

She pushed down the bed clothes. 

“Get in bed—you’ll take cold sitting there.” 

In the dark she patted him softly—but protect- 
ingly. 

Gradually the night noises turned into the noises 
of the morning. Rumbling wheels and the sharp 
click of horses’ hoofs sounded on the pavement, the 
steps of the milkman on the walk, the slamming of 
the side gate, and the rattling of the milk pails. A 
newsboy called, “Paper, paper,” and the sun came 
in the open window and shone into the red-rimmed 
eyes of Mrs. Felker. 

She got out of bed slowly and painfully, as though 
she were some sort of a machine which had grown 
rusty during the night. She put down the window 
and dressed; then she lit the burner of the coal-oil 
stove and put on some water to boil. When she 


turned around Mr. Felker was staring at her. When 
his eyes met hers he quickly looked away. 
The alarm clock went off hideously. Mr. Felker 


sprang out of bed and throttled into into silence. 
After examining his face in the mirror, he shaved, 
has hands shaking. 

Mrs. Felker set a card table with two cups and 
saucers, two spoons and two knives and forks. Her 
husband, fully attired in his gray checked suit, 
belted in the back, sat down to breakfast. When 
Mrs. Felker broke his eggs into his cup, which she 
had done every morning since their marriage, he 
thanked her for the first time. This formality hurt 
her—to say, “thank you,” just as though she were a 
stranger—and she gulped back the tears behind her 
coffee cup. 

As soon as Mr. Felker left, his wife got some 
paper and a pencil, and wrote in a small spidery 
hand: 

“I’ve planned a way to help. I’m going to leave, 
and when I’m gone long enough you can sue for a 




















divorce and marry her. For an accompanist, I think 
you can get that girl who played at The Utopia 
before me.” 

She stuck the note into the mirror above the wash- 
stand, straightened the room, and made her clothes 
ready to put into a bundle. Before she tied up the 
bundle she took one of Mr Felker’s collars, which 
she made quite sure was worn out, kissed it and put 
it with her clothes. Then, remembering it was 
Saturday, she mended Mr. Felker’s underwear— 
mended them so awkwardly and tremblingly that she 
stuck her finger with the needle and had to wait 
until it stopped bleeding before she could finish. 
After she had arranged his things back in the 
drawer, she put on her black felt sailor and her 
black coat; then she took down the note and added: 

“P. S. Your night shirts are about gone—you 
need some new ones.” 


On the way out she lingered in the dance hall and 
touched the keys of the piano with her fingers. She 
remembered the night at The Utopia when Mr. 
Felker had borrowed the ladder from the janitor, 
and she, with her knees trembling, had climbed to 
the top step to examine the originals of these same 
red lamp shades which were now before her. 

She ran her skirt over the piano stool to remove 
the dust. The mirror on the wall reflected her white 
face and red nose and eyes. The tears ran down her 
cheeks, and she watched them curiously, making no 
attempt to wipe them away. 

When the front door closed she stood looking at 
the sign: “Professor Lionel Felker’s Select Dancing 
Academy for Ladies and Gentlemen.” She breathed 
on it and rubbed it with her handkerchief. The 
street bewildered her, for she didn’t know where to 
go; then she thought of the boarding-house where 
she used to stay before the grace of God made 
Lionel marry her. 

She was quite startled to find the place just the 
same: the door-bell was still on the side of the house 
where door-bells aren’t supposed to be, and the same 
patched curtains were at the window. Mrs. Felker 
rang the bell, and the landlady opened the door. 
Although the wind blowing into the hall was cold 
and damp, the landlady wiped her face with her 
apron, as though perspiring freely, and fanned her- 
self with a cardboard advertisement of “Schlum- 
bum—the best butcher—right around the corner.” 

Upon seeing Mrs. Felker she burst into conversa- 
tion, 

“Well, look who’s here! Who'd a’thought to see 
vou back again, and vou look real bad—kind of 
thinner and whiter.” 

Mrs. Felker stepped into the hall and closed the 
door. The sight of the red plush sofa in the parlor 
where Mr. Felker had courted her made her put her 
handkerchief quickly to her eyes. 

“Can you give me a room, Mrs. Finnigan?” 

Mrs. Finnigan wiped her face again, and sighed as 
though from intense heat. 

“We're pretty full up, but I got a double room on 
the third floor back.” 

“T want a single room.” 

Mrs. Finnigan propped herself comfortably against 
the wall. 

“A single room is pretty small for two, dearie. I 
got that single room for five dollars a week on the 
second floor, but I just got one cot in it.” 

Mrs, Felker looked at her tormentor; then, for the 
first time in her life, she lied. 

“Mr. Felker’s not with me—he’s gone to see his 
mother in Kansas City—she’s bad with pneumonia.” 

Mrs. Finnigan was unappeased. 

“T thought you had a room over the dance hall.” 

“We moved.” 

Mrs. Felker hurried up the stairs, calling back over 
her shoulder that she knew the way. 

When she got into her room she pulled off her 
hat and, with her black coat still on, threw herself 
on the bed, hugging the pillow with her two lonely 
arms, 

At the head of the long narrow table, covered with 
a soiled white cloth and sprinkled at regular inter- 
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vals with Heinz’s Tomato Catsup and cruets of 
vinegar, sat Mrs, Finnigan and Mrs. Felker. 

A warm breeze wandered through the open win- 
dow and blew a straight lock of Mrs. Felker’s 
mouse-colored hair across her face. She pushed it 
back under her black felt sailor, which, considering 
the warmth of the day, would have been her black 
straw sailor had she had the courage to go back to 
Mr. Felker’s and claim it from the top shelf of the 
closet. A few flies adventured over the top of a 
dish containing hash and were waved away by Mrs. 
Finnigan’s red hand. 

“Here it is April and flies already. Does Mr. 
Felker say it’s warm in Kansas City?” 

“He hasn’t mentioned the weather.” 

“Is his mother better?” 

Mrs. Felker hesitated. 

“Yes, she’s better.” 

The salt cellars, which needed filling, took the eyes 
of Mrs. Finnigan. 

“I passed your old place yesterday—and—I 
thought I seen him. Of course I was mistaken.” 

Mrs. Felker gasped with a sickening fear. 

“Was he alone?—” she stopped suddenly then went 
on quickly, stammering—“I mean, of course, you 
couldn’t have seen him—he’s in Kansas City—with— 
with his mother.” 

Mrs. Finnigan hid a fat smile behind her fat hand. 

“Of course it wasn’t him. This man what looked 
like him was with a swell-looking girl.” 

Mrs. Felker quickly pushed her chair back from 
the table. 

“T’m going for a walk.” 

“Tt’s a nice day for a walk. I guess if Mr. Felker’s 
mother is better he'll be home pretty soon; then 
you'll have somebody to walk with.” Mrs. Finnigan 
examined a hole in the table-cloth. “I suppose that 
when he gets home you'll stop playing at The 
Utopia and go back to your own place. It certainly 
was lucky the accompanist was going to leave The 
Utopia when you asked for that job—you certainly 
was lucky.” Mrs. Finnigan swatted one of the flies. 
“It must seem like old times—you being back there 
playing and living here—just like you wasn’t 
married.” 

Mrs. Felker folded her napkin tremblingly. When 
she started to leave the room Mrs. Finnigan called 
after her. 

“Things turn out curious, don’t they?” 

Mrs. Felker walked down the front steps of the 
hose and looked wildly up the street. Her thoughts 
were tumbling in her brain like acrobats: Mrs. Fin- 
nigan knew she was Iving and she knew about Rose 
Schnell. And she had seen him with Rose Schnell 
in front of the dancing academy. Maybe—she drove 
her mind desperately to finish the horrible thought— 
maybe Rose Schnell was living there with him. She 
turned and walked quickly to the corner of Grand 
and Olive, where, further down the block, was that 
wonderful sign telling the world at large that here 
was “Professor Lionel Felker’s Select Dancing 
\cademy for Ladies and Gentlemen.” She cast one 
wild, longing glance at a certain window with its 
shade up to the top and paused uncertainly; then she 
hurried on. 

The weather was made for happiness, for the girls 
hanging on to their young men’s arms, and for the 
contented matrons wheeling preambulators in the 
sunshine. The air with its freshness, its smell of 
green things growing spoke of anticipation and 
fulfillment—of some joy to be lived or of some joy 
heing lived, not of hanging on to something that was 
gone, like a child holding fast to a string when the 
balloon has blown away. 

Mrs. Felker stopped before a haberdasher’s shop 

his haberdasher’s shop—where she had bought 
him loud ties and louder socks. In the window 
was a bright pink shirt with a bright pink turned- 
down collar, and cuffs to match. It was some- 
thing new—and he always liked novelties. She 
opened her pocketbook, then closed it with a snap. 
If she could only buy it for him—and stop remem- 
bering. 


(Continued on page 397) 





Twenty Sonnets 
By Edna Vincent Millay 


XL 


THINK I should have loved you presently, 
i And given in earnest words I flung in jest, 
And lifted honest eyes for you to see, 
And caught your hand against my cheek and breast; 
And all my pretty follies flung aside 
That won you to me, and beneath your gaze, 
Naked of reticence and shorn of pride, 
Spread like a chart my little wicked ways. 
I that had been to you, had you remained, 
But one more waking from a recurrent dream, 
Cherish no less the certain stakes I gained, 
And walk your memory’s halls austere, supreme,— 
A ghost in marble of a girl you knew 
Who would have loved you in a day or two. 


XII. ° 


WHEN I too long have looked upon your faee, 
Wherein for me a brightness unobscured 
Save by the mists of brightness has its place, 
And terrible beauty not to be endured, 

I turn away reluctant from your light, 

And stand irresolute, a mind undone, 

A silly, dazzled thing deprived of sight 
From having looked too long upon the sum. 
Then is my daily life a narrow room 

In which a little while, uncertainly, 
Surrounded by impenetrable gloom, 

Among familiar things grown strange to me 
Making my way, I pause, and feel, and hark, 
Till I become accustomed to the dark. 


XII. 


AND you as well must die, beloved dust 
And all your beauty stand you in no stead; 
This flawless, vital hand, this perfect head, 
This body of flame and steel, before the gust 
Of Death, or under his autumnal frost, 

Shall be as any leaf, be no less dead 

Than the first leaf that fell—this wonder fied, 
Altered, estranged, disintegrated, lost. 

Nor shall my love avail you in your hour, 
In spite of all my love you will arise 
Upon that day and wander down the air 
Obscurely as the unattended flower, 

It mattering not how beautiful you were, 
Or how belovéd above all else that dies. 


XIV. 


I onty know that every hour with you 

Is torture to me, and that I would be 

From your too poignant lovelinesses free! 
Rainbows, green fire, white diamonds, the fierce blue 
Of shimmering ice-bergs, and to be shot through 
With lightning or a sword incessantly— 

Such things have beauty, doubtless; but to me 

Mist, shadow, silence—these are lovely, too. 

There is no shelter in you anywhere; 

Rhythmic intolerable, your burning rays 

Trample upon me, withering my breath; 

I will be gone, and rid of you, I swear: 

To stand upon the peaks of Love always 

Proves but that part of Love whose name is Death, 


XV. 


Sritt will I harvest beauty where it grows,— 

In colored fungus and the spotted fog 

Surprised on foods forgotten, in ditch and bog 

Filmed brilliant with irregular rainbows 

Of rust and oil, where half a city throws 

Its empty tins, and in the spongy log 

Whence headlong leaps the oozy, emerald frog... . 

And a black pupil in the green scum shows. 

Her the inhabiter of divers places 

Surmising at all doors, I push them all; 

Oh, you that fearful of a creaking hinge 

Turn backward forevermore with craven faces, 

I tell you Beauty bears an ultra fringe 

Unguessed of you upon her gossamer shawl! 
(To be continued) 
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Missouri Politics 
By Dudley Binks 


If you ask me who will get Missouri's 
vote at San Francisco, I'll say McAdoo. 
If you don’t believe me, ask Colin M. 
Selph, postmaster of St. Louis. If the 
average Democratic politician doesn’t 
say the same thing, he'll say, “Whoever 
Wilson wants.” That’s about the 
of it~among the office holders especial- 
ly. But out in the state there’s lots of 
talk for Palmer. He is for moral liv- 
ing. And didn’t he deport the Reds? 
This moral business is going strong. I 
asked a prominent up-stater what he 
thought of Brand Whitlock for 
dent. Gosh, what a jolt I got, thus: 
“What! That man. Say, did you ever 
read his pamphlet on ‘The Enforcement 
of Law in Cities?” No? Well, don't. 
Why, that man says you can’t drive the 
scarlet woman into the river. He im- 
plies that she’s an economic product, 
that society as organized is responsible 
for her. He told this in an open letter 
to a lot of Toledo preachers. Why, 
man, he’d never do—he'’s a “arnachist.” 
Oh well, there’s nobody for Whitlock 
in Missouri but Bill Reedy, and Reedy’s 
a “arnachist” too—or a single taxer, 
which is the same thing. Maybe Mis- 
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souri won’t know who she wants for 
Democratic candidate until Bryan 


passes the word. I've heard his choice 


is Meredith, of lowa. If so, what's he 
yoing to say in reply to that article in 
Reepy’s Mrrror that told about Mere- 
dith’s making a speech at an Armour 
promising co-operation in 
the farmer so he 
were 


conference 
the work of “conning’ 
wouldn’t fight the fellows 
boosting the prices of farm machinery ? 
Meredith runs a farm paper that “farms 
the farmer’—it's full of ads from the 
big concerns that have things to sell to 
the farmer. I don’t think Meredith 
looks good, even if he is Secretary of 
Agriculture. Why, even Al Smith, 
Tammany governor of New York, could 
beat him. I see Kentucky is for Cox, 
of Ohio, but I don’t see Cox and I hear 
nothing of him from Missouri poli- 
Upon the whole, I think Mc- 


’ 


who 


ticians. 
Adoo is the favorite. 
ing that the brush is afire for him. 


Missouri Republicans are supposed to 
be for Lowden, or were, until Johnson 
cleaned up California. Missourians like 
to be with the winner. They look more 
kindly upon Hiram now. Hiram! Don't 
you recall that was Grant’s name? He 
knew he couldn’t get anywhere with it, 
so he changed it to Ulysses. I don’t 


But I'm not say- - 
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think Hi-ram is of good omen. But 
what bothers me is the Globe-Demo- 
crat’s editorial policy—I mean its edi- 
torial page policy. That's for Hoover 
not straight out, but by insinuation. It 
doesn’t admit that Johnson's dusting the 
earth with Hoover in California puts 
Hoover out of the race. It kind-a feels 
that Herb may slip in between Wood 
and Johnson. That’s the attitude of this 
state’s one great Republican newspaper. 
And there isn’t a Republican leader I 
ever heard of who feels or thinks that 
way. There’s nothing in Hoover for 
them. 





But this Globe-Democrat attitude is 
curious, viewed from another angle. It 
looks for a deadlock and then a compro- 
mise on Hoover. Now here's a funny 
thing: every agent for every Demo- 
cratic aspirant who's been out this way 
has implied there are but two hopes of 
Democratic success. First, a moist plat- 
form. Bryan’s going to the convention 
kills that. Next, a Republican split, or 
a bolt by Johnson if he’s rolled by the 
Solid South, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New England, Illinois. But 
Johnson’s manager says he won't bolt. 
If that’s so, there’s no hope left for the 
party of the donkey emblem. The 
Globe-Democrat has the same hunch as 


enntanianitete - - —_—— ~ 
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the Democrats. I don’t know what 
Johnson can do if the Republican con- 
vention declares for a peace treaty with 
reservations. He wants no League of 
Nations of any kind. Because he car- 
ries a primary, it doesn’t follow the 
state’s delegation will be for no League 
of Nations. | think Johnson is winning 
because the people like him as the heir 
of Roosevelt and not because he’s op- 
posed to any League of Nations. It's 
somewhat as with Democrats who favor 
Wilson but don’t particularly care for 
his League. I don’t think Johnson can 
swing his party to his point of view. 
There is a chance for a split on the 
League over the platform, though the 
Republicans will probably swallow any- 
thing rather than take the chance of an- 
other split like the Taft-Roosevelt one, 
which elected Wilson in 1912. The 
Globe-Democrat seems to look for a 
split that will be healed with Hoover for 
the poultice. Why, the East is trotting 
out an anti-any-kind-of-leaguer to coun- 
That is Knox, of Penn- 
sylvania. Big Business will take kind- 
lier to Knox than to Johnson. But if 
the East is trotting out Knox as a bet- 
ter anti-leaguer than Johnson, where 
does Hoover come in, seeing he’s for the 
League, with reservations, as, are both 
Wood and Lowden? But it’s not up to 
me to solve this puzzle. I’m only curi- 
ous about the Globe-Democrat's policy. 
(Let me say the news columns’ policy of 
the G.-D. is simply pro-booze to the 
point of bug-house.) Evidently it fore- 
sees something of a repetition of 1912 in 
its party and wants to avert it. Demo- 
crats are praying for that split, and 
think they can beat Hoover, if he’s 
chosen as a compromise. Well, just 
that is the extent to which I think 
Hoover is a possible nominee. 


Speaking of compromise Republican 
nominees, my tip from Washington is 
that Lenroot is the man. He is from 
Wisconsin, and stands well in his party. 
We will have to keep one eye upon 
Irvine Luther. 


Breckenridge Long has the Demo- 
cratic senatorial race all to himself thus 
far. There’s nobody else for the boys to 
go to. Judge Farrington is not in deep 
enough to wet his coat-tails. He’s one 
of those politically dry, but personally 
wet, politicians, and from all I can hear, 
he isn’t an engaging orator. He’s half- 
way entered but not started. I begin to 
doubt that Charles M. Hay will file for 
the primary. Joplin hit him a lick that 
has made him walk sideways, when it 
refused to send him as delegate-at-large 
to San Francisco. The wets won't have 
him. The drys used him to defeat Reed, 
but they are not insisting upon him for 
senator; at least not for the present. 
Fact is, that of all the possibilities for 


“senator, Maj. Hawes had most person- 


ality, power and manly attractiveness, to 
say nothing of a strong mind, but the 
fellows who wanted him to get out an¢ 
lead the wet fight would not say so in 
their own bailiwicks. The Major did 
well to get out of the race and get away 
from the double-crossers, who wanted 
him to help them in St. Louis while 
they were throwing him down in the 
country. Hawes still holds power over 
the working Democrats in St. Louis. 
For what senatorial candidate will he 


use it? As Long is the only real live 
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one in sight, Hawes can’t do anything 
put support him. Ex-Governor Lon V. 
Stephens, under his mom de guerre, A. 
L. Kanet, seems to think it not likely 
that Governor Gardner, in spite of his 
screams of protest, may be sprung as an 
opponent of Long. This is rather 
startling, since Fred has said he wouldn't 
run while holding office, but then again 
there’s nothing to prevent his friends 
from nominating him by petition and 
getting him on the ballot. The situation 
must be a terrible temptation to Gard- 
ner. Still, Long has a big long start 
and Fred’s money could not head him 
off, because Long has plenty of kale, 
too, from his interest in the paper busi- 
ness, the most profitable business there 
is in the country right now. 


The gubernatorial nomination of the 
Democrats looks, by golly, as if it is 
voing to he Judge Charlie Mayer, of St. 
Joseph—that is, for the time being. But 
in the time coming I think it won't. 
Mayer’s pretty smart, as was shown 
when he was indorsed by both Reed and 
anti-Reed men in Jackson county, which 
includes Kansas City. The Colossus of 
Rhodes never made a bigger straddle 
than that. But now I hear that out 
where the ticks and hicks rhyme with 
the sticks, the boys are saying they don’t 
want another governor controlled by 
Morton Jourdan. “Another” is good. 
Mort is the corporations’ handy man in 
Missouri since old Bill Phelps reformed 
ond then died, after making all the trou- 
hle he could for his old employer, the 
Missouri Pacific. The farmers won't 
like his candidate. I saw in the papers 
that Festus J. Wade is supporting 
Mayer, too. Now Wade is a red-blood- 
ed, real feller banker and a good man 
all right, but he’s a peppery person. I 
remember he went up-state a year or 
two ago and made a speech to a lot of 
country bankers, calling them down 
proper for being backward in coming 
ecross with subscriptions to Liberty 
honds. I’m told the bankers didn’t like 
that dressing down and “have it in for” 
Mr. Wade, and the first and easiest 
crack they will have at him will be to 
swat his choice for governor in the 
primaries. They’ll carry a bunch of 
depositors and horrowers with them. 
Things look bad for Charlie Mayer, to 
the extent that he’s getting considerable 
“pposition with the kind of support he’s 
got. But of course I must say that 
Wade and Jourdan can help him some 
in St. Louis with the politicians. 

When Congressman Igoe announced 
he would not try for another term in 
the Eleventh District, some of us 
thought he might be “concentrating” for 
the governorship or even the senator- 
ship nomination. Not a bad idea. 
is the best congressman St. Louis has 
had in thirty years. He is of superior 
intelligence and ne plus ultra character. 
But he’s done. He is going to make 
a living now, as he could not while serv- 
ing in Congress. He controls the party 
in his district and will nominate his law 
Partner, Carroll, another able man. Too 
bad Igoe can’t go higher. Why can't 
he? Well, that evangelical element that 
dominates the Anti-Saloon League 
‘loesn’t want him. He is wet and the 
surviving “remains” of the old Know- 


Igoe 


Nothing movement has him and _ his 
So the party loses the 


kind marked, 
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service of one of its highest-class men, 
just when he would be most useful. It’s 
not uninteresting, though, to know that 
proscription) of the kind referred to 
operates so effectively in the Democratic 
party. 

George Moore has been laid up with 
grip or something like that, so he hasn't 
been able to announce for the governor- 
ship, which he had said he would do 
after the Joplin convention. There are 
lots of fellows waiting for the word 
from the U. S. Revenue Collector at St. 
Louis. He’s got a dandy bunch of depu- 
ties in his office—politicians all, and 
they can do wonders for him in the 
eastern part of the state. They would 
pull plenty of votes for him away from 
Frank Farris and thus destroy Frank’s 
high “nuisance value” as the controller of 
two congressional districts. Moore is a 
Missouri University man and _ the 
alumni, scattered all over the state, 
would whoop things up for him. In- 
deed, if Moore doesn’t get into the race 
there’s not much chance of beating John 
M. Atkinson. Atkinson is dry as thirst 
and I’m told the ladies are strong for 
him, but someone should call off the 
guy, whoever he may be, who speaks of 
Atkinson as “Prince John.” A candi- 
date called “Prince John” would stand 
little chance against the unaffected, 
bulky, jovial presence of Moore. How 
is George, barometrically? He’s like 
every candidate for office—for the en- 
forcement of the Volstead law, and for 
its amendment if the people want it 
amended. What can a man say who 
wants to be an officer of the law, except 
that he’s in favor of enforcing the law? 

I’m puzzled, as I’ve said above, by the 
Globe-Democrat, but I’m utterly flabber- 
gasted by the Post-Dispatch. The lat- 
ter paper is prohibophobiac. It called on 
all Missouri candidates for office to de- 
clare themselves on prohibition, for or 
against. Only one man came out flat 
against it. That was Hawes. And did 
the Post-Dispatch help him, editorially? 
Not a single line. He was fighting the 
Post-Dispatch fight but the Post-Dis- 
patch wouldn’t fight his for the sena- 
torial nomination. It was better dis- 
posed apparently to the prohibitionist, 
Hay, than to Hawes upon its own plat- 
form. Why? Because Hay was with 
the Post-Dispatch against Senator Reed 
for delegate-at-large. Hay put the skids 
under Reed. Will the P.-D. be for Hay 
for senator? It will not. It will be 
for—the P.-D. The P.-D. is an im- 
personal paper—except when some of 
the men who run it appeal personally to 
some one to do something for them as 
P.-D. men. Ask them to do something 
for you with the P.-D.—they don’t ex- 
ist: it’s only the institution. Every- 
body’s expected to do things for the 
Post-Dispatch, but it does nothing for 
anybody, except itself. Now, I'll say 
that’s magnificent, of course, but it’s 
damned inhuman. 

eloefoode 

A little girl of six at her first party 
became so homesick that she had to be 
sent home again when the fun was only 
beginning. But at the front door she 
turned back and went up to the hostess, 
a weeping, disconsolate figure of a child: 
“Please, I forgot to say that I’ve had a 
nice time and enjoyed myself very 
much.” 
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What Happens When 
You Buy Union Electric 
Preferred Stock? 


This is what you do for yourself: 


1: You become one of the owners of the 
St. Louis district’s $36,500,000 electric light, 
heat and power system—STATE-APPRAISED 
AND STATE-REGULATED—with a voice and 


vote in its management. 


2: You get a safe and sure $7 a year in 
quarterly cash dividends on each $100 share, 
without work or worry on your part. 


3: You get a security that is always intrin- 
sically worth what you paid for it, and which 
our Securities Department, in case of need, 
will place on sale for you, at its full current 
market value, without charging you a penny 
for the service. During the past five months 
123 of our more than 36,000 St. Louis share- 
holders have brought their shares in and the 
Company has resold them, to 327 buyers, at 
$100 a share for cash. 


This is what you do for St. Louis: 
1: You help finance the growth of St. Louis’ 


electric power system, on whose normal de- 
velopment all other St. Louis industries are 
each year more largely dependent for their 
own growth. 


2: You help hold down electric service 
rates by helping your electric utility to get 
new capital, needed to increase its facilities, 
at a lower price than it would have to pay in 
the eastern money markets. 


3: You help make more work and wages, 
more business and more prosperity, for your- 
self and everybody else, in your home com- 
munity. 


PRICE: $100 a share for cash; 


$102 on ten-payment plan, under which buy- 
ers draw 5 per cent interest on installment 
payments, and can withdraw all payments, 
WITH INTEREST, any time before final in- 
stallment is paid. 


SALES OFFICES: Room 201 


Union jElectric Building, 12th and _ Locust 
Streets, St. Louis, and Union Electric’s offices 
in Franklin, Jefferson, Perry, St. Charles and 


UNION ELECTRIC 


LIGHT & POWER COMPANY 
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Letters from the People 


Introducing Mr. Dempsey 


823 East End Ave, New York, May 6, 


1920. 

Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

The letter from a brewer advising his 
fellow-brewers not to spend any more 
money fighting prohibition, published in 
a recent jssue of your paper, shows ex- 
actly why the drys succeeded in “put- 
ting over” the Eighteenth Amendment. 

When the men who had thousands of 
millions at stake were willing to give 
millions to crooked politicians and cheap 
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grafters, but refused, except in a few 
rare instances, to pay for legitimate pub- 
licity in putting the truth about prohibi- 
tion before the American people, through 
advertising, they were licked before they 
started to fight. 


Fortunately for the cause behind the 
wets—a cause much greater than any 
question of drinking alcoholic beverages 
—not all of the brewers were of the kind 
self-described in the letter referred to. 
There happened to be in the city of 
Providence, Rhode brewer 
named George C. Dempsey, who comes 
of a fighting race that hasn’t a streak 


Island, a 
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of yellow in its composition. He fore- 
saw the inevitable success of the dry 
fanatics, if they were not fought on the 
same lines as those on which they were 
carrying on their propaganda, and 
warned his associates against the stupid- 
ity and futility of their incompetent and 
bungling efforts to win by the favor of 
bribed political crooks. 


As his counsels were not listened to, 
Mr. Dempsey determined to manage the 
wet campaign in Rhode Island in his 
own way, and the result was that “Little 
Rhody” not only refused to ratify the 
Eighteenth Amendment, but also im- 
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structed her Attorney General to bring 
suit in the Supreme Court of the Uniteg 
States to have that amendment set aside 
and declared invalid, as being in direg 
conflict with provisions of the existing 
Constitution of the United States, that jt 
does not specifically repeal. Mr. Demp. 
sey has devoted practically all of hx 
time for two years to managing th 
Rhode Island fight, and has given liber. 
ally to movements intended to aid jg 
securing a straight-out decision that wil} 
not, as have so many decisions of the 
Supreme Court in liquor cases -in the 
past, dodge or evade the great funda- 
mental issues involved. 

What the Supreme Court may decide, 
no man knows. But if it holds the 
amendment invalid, the result will be due 
more to Mr. Dempsey than any other 
man or men in the United States. 

WHIDDEN GRAHAN 
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Mr. Chubb’s Second Choice 
May 4, 1920. 
Editor of Reedys Mirror: 

On a former occasion I addressed 
you a letter on the subject of nominat- 
ing Honorable William Jennings Bryan 
for the presidency, characterizing him 
as the Christian Statesman. From that 
position I do not recede. 

But human affairs are uncertain; and 
in the event that a second choice should 
be acquiesced in, whom shall it be? | 
think Leonard Wood is the man. He 
is a Christian, too, but he is also a mil- 
itary man. And in the event that Labor 
would become unruly, or the I. W. W. 
movement spread into rebellion against 
law and order, General Wood would 
quickly impose a heavy hand. 


Christianity and Order—these are the 
two issues of the hour! The Inter- 
Church Movement, on the one hand, and 
military preparedness on the other, 
should receive the support of all patri- 
otic and God-fearing people. 

ELMER CHuss, LL.D., Pa.D. 
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Righteous Wrath 
( Telegram) 
Green Bay, Wisc., May 10, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy ’s Mirror: 

Trust your inborn carnality will not 
prompt you to view otherwise than with 
intense reprobation the noisome social 
experiment of Miss Fannie Hurst, and 
her husband so-called, in breaking down 
the boundaries which separate hol) 
matrimony from the fugitive and episoé 
ical matings of the beasts that perish. ! 
warn you in the words of Colossians 
it. Ss. 

Ex_merk Cuunn, LL.D., PhD. 
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Grief for Chubb 
New York City, May 6, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Please ask Elmer Chubb, LL.D., Pb. 
D., what he thinks of a jury who would 
find Theophile Gautier’s “Mlle. de Mav- 
pin” neither indecent nor immoral. 

Here is the item about it, from the 
New York Tribune of the 6th inst.: 

“Unshocked, and unconvinced of the 
indecency of Gautier’s ‘Mlle de Mat- 
pin,’ a jury in the Supreme Court ye* 
terday gave Raymond D. Halsey, a book 
seller, a $2,500 verdict against the New 
York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice. The jurymen rendered their ver 
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dict after reading the 500 pages of the 
French classic (translated into English). 
Halsey sued for $5,000 because the so- 
ciety had him arrested in 1917 for selling 
the alleged naughty book. He was aquit- 
ted and the book seller charged that he 
was falsely arrested and accused.” 

What joy remains to the book-slum- 
ming committee of the New York So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, when 
the society must pay $2,500 to an out- 
raged book seller for having arrested 
him with the Gautier goods on his 
Newton A. FUESSLE 
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The Chubb Boom Grows 
Cut Bank, Montana, May 4, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy's Mwror: 

As a resident of a polished, and, as 
some may say, an ultra-puritanical sec- 
tion of the United States, permit me, 
kind sir, to enter my emphatic protest 
againt the cynical and carping criticisms 
directed at that good man and pure, Mr. 
Elmer Chubb, LL.D., Ph.D. 

Mr. Chubb’s insistence on what some 
are pleased to term “the old moralities” 
is to be commended and encouraged. He 
is right when he avers that the masters 
of our railways and other great business 
enterprises are in the seats of the mighty 
by divine grace and sanction; and that it 
is mere impertinence for the “greasy- 
coated mob” to question this right. 

I am heartily and enthusiastically in 
accord with Mr. Chubb‘s proposal that 
only a celibate be elected president, and 
if the good and wise man of Fond du 
Lac can qualify in this respect, I nom- 
inate him for President of the United 
States and will do all within my power 
to bring about his election. 

DANIEL \WHETSTONE 
fete 
And Still they Come 
Washington, May 5, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Marror: 

I can’t see why anyone should over- 
look the obvious. There’s nothing mys- 
terious tome about Elmer Chubb, LL.D., 
Ph.D. He is Wil! H. Hays, chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. 

OUIJA 
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Chubb in Song 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

This is Sonnet the First, of fifty-seven 
inspired by Elmer Chubb, LL.D., Ph.D., 
or any other letters: 

Oft have I wandered in the days of yore 
Lit-up like old Diogenes the Greek, 
Seeking that wight who turns the other 


cheek, 

But, like Poe’s raven, found him never- 
more. 

Ah joy! My wandering search at last 


is o’er, 
My beau ideal is no more to seek. 
In ,ReEDy’s mirrored columns week by 
week, 
I find him spouting reams of moral lore. 
Then let me tune my passion and my 
pain 
In humble words sung to the simple lyre! 
Surely no vampire lure, no siren strain 
Shall ever serve to wake St. Elmer’s fire! 
Oh chubby paragon of manly virtue, 
I'd tell my love, but tremble lest I hurt 
you! 


Phe ott:er fifty-six sonnets will be just 
«S good as this! 


ANNIE Poorg FisH, K.M., 1.W.W. 
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Books of the Day 
By Lilian Cassels 


Derek Blount, younger son of the 
Lord of Avonleigh, wanted to get inside 
the skin of the low-class Briton, so, by 
watching the wheels go round, he might 
get a clue to his own duties toward this 
fretful but different brother. Derek 
couldn’t bring himself to work for a liv- 
ing in any part of the British Isles, and 
work he must. He resolved to knock 
about in earnest, so “there might yet be 
some chance of restoring the natural al- 
liance between peasant and landowner.” 

This is why Derek took ship for dis- 
tant parts. He spent a season carting, 
loading, harvesting, and odd-jobbing 
through Australian farm lands, and he 
learned about peasants from this. He 
plunged into the wierd, silent, uninhabit- 
ed bushland of Australia, cutting sandal- 
wood as he crossed many miles of an- 
tipodal loneliness; and he learned about 
peasants from this. He went to James- 
town, got drunk, and wallowed in in- 
iquity; and he learned about peasants 
from this. He slipped across the Pa- 
cific into British Columbia, penetrated 
forests primeval to that realm “where 
rolls the Oregon and heeds no sound 
save its own dashing”’—chopped down 
giant Douglass firs, amidst grandeur 
which served principally to make him 
homesick for England because it’s so 
different; and he learned about peasants 
from this. He married, out of pity be- 
cause she was going to die, Lois, a pretty 
stray child; and he learned about peas- 
ants from this. 

At least, this is the way Maud Diver, 
charming chronicler of the doings of 
lords and ladies, tells us, in “The Strong 
Hours,” Derek Blount (Philo Gubb’ed 
into a totally different personality by the 
elimination of one little letter from his 
name, thus: “Derek Blunt’) prepared 
himself to deal understandingly with the 
problems of class in England. After 
two years of this absent treatment, he 
decided he was fit to take up the duties 
of an aristocrat. The war, too, gave 
him excuse to end his quixotic exile. 
Lois had succumbed to the white death; 
and altogether he was ready to return 
to England. And then the story begins. 


This story, lively and entertaining, un- 
folds through character pictures, beauti- 
fully colored, of Derek’s older brother, 
Van, selfish, lazy, none too honorable; 
of his mother, the logical explanation of 
Van; of his father, fine, but remote as 
the elusive workingman Derek found so 
dificult of understanding; of Gabrielle, 
half-English, half-French, wholly de- 
lightful; and of a certain Machiavellian 
old “Cherman,” who held the corner of 
England ostensibly controlled by the 
Avonleighs, in the hollow of his fat, 
rascally hand. The spirit of this phase 
of Mrs. Diver’s story carries back to the 
patriotic fervor (not confined entirely to 
FPfgland) which smelled a spy in every 
stolid nursemaid, sedition in every turn- 
verein, secret and unholy wireless sta- 
tions atop every lonely windmill. 

Fortunately, there is so much enjoy- 
able reading in the love story which is 
the raison d’etre of “The Strong Hours” 
that much of its straining for mountains 
and achieving molehills may be taken 
tolerantly. Mrs. Diver is no prophet, no 
Maid of Orleans inspiring her endan- 
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gered countrymen to overcome enemies 
within and without; though unquestion- 
ably her spirit is willing. But as a 
painter of introspective pictures she ex- 
cels. As a woman’s book—one por- 
traying the delicate nuances of senti- 
ment and emotion in its characters, par- 
ticularly its feminine characters—it is 
beautifully, even brilliantly written. 
Derek is a lovable chap, though Ameri- 
can readers would like him better if he 
had just happened to lose his temper 
once or twice and pummeled some of 
the sneakiness out of his brother Van. 
However, Mrs. Diver provides Van with 
a good long rope—and so—. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 
% 

John Cournos has made himself show- 
man-extraordinary to the materials from 
which those three gray ladies residing in 
Demogorgan weave their futurist designs. 
He must have slipped into their abyss 
some time when they were too busy to 
put him out; he has stolen great handfuls 
of their thread, run off with samples 
from their color-pots, even copied in 
faint tracings some of the old lines of 
their secret patterns. Coming back with 
his plunder, and without messing it 
about with middlesome fingers, he 
spreads it quite simply across the pages 
of his book, “The Mask,” leaving read- 
ers to make from the cryptic set of ex- 
hibits whatever they will. Miniature- 
like pictures, each delicately formed and 
colored, grow into being from the ap- 
parently haphazard display; these pic- 
tures are seen to be impressions on the 
soul of a Jewish boy, who spent his baby- 
hood in a Russian wood, and came with 
a large family of brothers and sisters 
to live, sell papers, and learn amazing 
lessons, in cosmopolitan America. Imag- 
inative, mystic, patient, determined, John 
Gomborav weaves these impressions into 
a character which is suggested through- 
out the book, yet which never appears in 
outline. There is scarcely a story; the 
plot, if any, is hazy; the intent is cov- 
ered. But there is a powerful under- 
lying motive in “The Mask,” telling in 
forceful wordlessness how much of 
beauty and idealism, and of stubborn de- 
termination to win to a definite goal, 
may be given the national character 
through such infusions of blood as that 
indicated. 

Turgenev’s delicacy of picturization is 
suggested by paragraphs here and there. 
“One day Spring appeared, with as yet a 
shy smile. And Winter, his heart soft- 
ened, relaxed his hard, white bearded 
face, down which ran large, warm, 
spreading tears, and his eyes grown 
younger laughed through them at the 
sight of the soothing sun.” .. . 

“It is hard to tell where and how, but 
a thought came to the boy. Not so much 
a thought as a fancy, a little white bird 
let loose suddenly from one of the many 
cages of memory.” .. . 

“That was one thing he learned about 
Americans; they wanted you to smile, 
whether you wanted to or not. It al- 
ways hurt him to smile when he did not 
feel like smiling. It was as if he wore 
one of those Hallowe’en masks, one with 
a steady, fixed grin, while underneath 
the flimsy, unpleasantly odorous card- 
board he felt hot and uncomfortable, sa¢ 
to the point of tears. And evén now 
at the thought of having to smile he 
wanted to cry. A cry struggled on its 
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way from the heart to the throat, then 
lingered away somewhere between the 
throat and the eyes; sorry for so frail a 
smile, as it were, it reconsidered and re- 


treated back to the heart.” _ 
And, though there is little of a critical 


nature in “The Mask,” that little is po- 
tent; as when John Gomborav asks: 
“How can a child be understood in our 
Puritanical civilization, composed chiefly 
of ascetics, nay-sayers, self-deniers, vo- 
luptuaries of the spirit, vegetarians, 
Savonarolans, Christian Scientists, non- 
conformists, raucous-voiced hymn-sing- 
ers, flesh-despisers, self-sacrificers, other 
sacrificers, prohibitionsts, joy-haters, sun- 
haters, live-mummy lovers, sleep-aloners, 
bread-and-water repasters, obsessionists, 
abnegators, virgin-worshipers, eye-shut- 
ters?” “The Mask” is a book to turn 
to in relief from the fake “American- 
ization” movement. It is a fierce in- 
dictment of our barbarity to finer tem- 
pered alien. (George H. Doran Co.) 


a od 
The writing of best-sellers, said James 
Branch Cabell, “by ordinary folks a 
harmless and very often a philanthropic 
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Fair Frocks for Summer Days 
Present Themselves—a Bevy of Beauty 


What better companion for a summer day than a frock of white Swiss, pink dotted, 


soft with lace and crisp with organdy? 


Nothing, of course, unless it be a white and pink 


organdy combination, bouffant and embroidered—but then one must consider hemstitched 
voiles, those quaint chintz affairs, and embroidered net, to say nothing of clever crepe de 


Jour conceits and the almost fairy-like fluffs of white, generously lace trimmed! 


Really, 


a careful person is forced to grow very democratic in the matter of summer frocks and take 


for her own not one, but many. 


ABOVE LEFT 


To tell one where it is 
pink and where it is white 
were difficult indeed; really 
in many places the two in- 
termingle. But one might 
venture that a foundation 
of white organdy verges into 
embroidered bands wherein 
pink is found, and from 
thence finishes its career in 
an expanse of pink crisp- 
ness. It is priced at $55.00. 


ABOVE CENTER 


A frock of white Swiss 
silk, dotted in rose pink, 
tops its plain little skirt and 
plain little bodice with a tie- 
back over-waist of plain 
rose organdy. All about it 
and the rose cuffs and the 
long fluttering sash ends 
run the loops of rose picots. 
The frock is priced at $25.00. 


ABOVE RIGHT 


Square mesh lace with 
heavy, woven design has for 
its foundation flesh chiffon, 
for its softly folded sash 
creme de menthe corded 
ribbon. Tiny chiffon roses 
wreath the front of the de- 
colletage and touch the 
folds of the sash. Bouffant 
it is with the aid of feather 
boning at the hips. Price, 
$135.00. 


You'll find here all these and many more for both women and misses with prices ranging 


from $10.95 to $150 


(Third Floor.) 


STIX. BAER & FULLER 


GRAND-LEADER 
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performance, is, in the case of Booy, ace? 
Tarkington, a misappropriation of wort! 
funds.” Borrowing gracefully fro, * a 
Stevenson, who said the fairies were tipy asa 
at Kipling’s christening, Mr. Cabell de. Lew 
clared that at Mr. Tarkington’s they 2". 
must have been in the last stage of maud ort 
lin generosity. From one Possessing ~ 
such witchery of delicate, scholarly fang ee, 
as that with which Mr. Cabell illuminate °”” 
his pages, praise such as this speaks jn a 
no faint voice. And when a couple o} trel 
years ago Mr. Cabell deplored the feryo; - 
of Tarkington’s best-selleristic ambition, a9 
he summed up his criticism thus: “Tt aff a” 
comes back to saying that, out of forty. _ 
nine years of living, Mr. Tarkington has pub’ 
thus far given us only “Seventeen,” - 
“Ramsey Milholland,” far from being the ee 
equal of the charming picture of boyhood = 
given in “Seventeen,” shows strong traces oe 
of the avidity with which Mr. Tarking. - fos 
ton is prone to manhandle his genius, lag 
His understanding of the idiosyncrasies sult 


of boyhood, his quaint oddity of expres- 
sion, all his maudlin-fairy gifts, show 
through these hurried pages—and, per- 1 
haps, to the hop-skip-jump, average * tit! 


























American reader, the charm of the story to 
is sufficient. But one cannot help wish- fro 
ing, with Mr. Cabell, that the indefa- En 
tigable Booth would take care of his pen- an 
nies. His dollars take care of them- cal 
selves. (Doubleday Page & Co.) pr 
of on 
“We are what we have been made by bo 
our preachers and politicians, and thus ily 
we remain. Among ourselves our repute fr 
is ill. Our villages and countryside are it 
populated with the children of cousins da 
who have married cousins and of women wu 
who have played the harlot with their na 
brothers; and no one loves his neighbor. le 
Abroad we are distrusted and disdained. es 
This is said of us: ‘A Welshman’s bond he 
is as worthless as his word.’ We traffic th 
in prayers and hymns, and in the name o 
of Jesus Christ, and we display a spuri- bs 
ous heart upon our breast. Our politi- b 
cians, crafty pupils of the preachers and 
now their masters, weep and moan in the g 
public places as if they were women in a 
childbirth; in their souls they are lust- it 
ful and cruel and greedy. They have v 
made themselves the slaves of the wicked, I 
and like asses their eyes are lifted no f 
higher than the golden carrot which is j 
their reward from the wicked. Not of s 
one of us can it be said ‘he is a great \ 
man,’ or ‘he is a good man,’ or ‘he is an 
honest man.’ Maybe the living God will 
consider our want of knowledge and act 


mercifully toward us?” It is thus that 
Caradoc Evans, prefacing his sketches, | 
“My Neighbors,” pardons himself for 
having written the ghastly stories which 
follow. 

One time an uncle or something, trac- 
ing roots for my edification, related to 
me that a certain very distant grand- 
mother of ours had happened to be 
Welsh. I had almost forgotten it until 
this book of Mr. Evans’ fell into my 
hands. Now, like a searchlight playing 
into a cellar, I can look back through a 
lifetime of self-disappointments and find 
excuse for all of them. I am ashamed 
of every drop of Welsh blood that has 
been strained down through Irish and 
Scotch and English forbears, and I apol- 
ogize to all the good clean Indians whom 
my grandfathers and _ their grand- 
fathers elbowed off'n this sweet Ameri- 
can soil. They were, if Mr. Evans’ char- 
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acterization is even faintly true, far more 
worthy of the heritage than members of 
a family so foully tainted. I shall look 
askance at all the Lloyds and Owens and 
Llewellyns I meet in the future; and if 
any of them dare come a-wooing in my 
family preserves, I will shoot them on 
sight. 

If the loathly, lecherous, leering, las- 
civious evil Mr. Evans has attributed to 
the National Welsh character is not en- 
tirely deserved, Mr. Evans ought to be 
ashamed of his own degraded imagina- 
tion. If it is true, God ought to be 
ashamed of his conduct at Sodom and 
Gomorrah. And in any event, Mr. Evans’ 
publishers (Harcourt, Brace & Howe) 
certainly should offer excuses to Edgar 
Lee Masters for that they suggest, in 
their eulogy of “My Neighbors,” that 
Mr. Evans’ character sketches have 
“more of a kindly outlook on human 
life’ than have those in “Spoon River 
Anthology,” which has been variously in- 
sulted, but never before so grossly as this. 


*. 
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The Prime Fool, presupposed by the 
title of the book, “Where Angels Fear 
to Tread,” is rather difficult to sort out 
from other characters in this story of 
English high life. Is it Harriet, who stole 
and afterward killed the innocent bahy 
cause of the serio-tragedy of haughty 
pride of birth and of marriage beneath 
one’s alleged level—or is it Caroline Ab- 
bott, who first bulldozed the English fam- 
ily into deciding to take the baby away 
from the Italian peasant father and bring 
it up in the way in which the child of its 
daughter-in-law English mother should 
naturally go—or is it the snobbish old 
mother-in-law, who was quite content to 
let sleeping babies lie until Caroline har- 
ried her into demanding it lest Caroline 
herself disgrace the family by adopting 
the poor chil#—or is it Philip, eminently 
correct and vapid brother-in-law, who al- 
ways offered his bribes and his love a 
bit too late for them to be effectual ? 


There appear to have been varying de- 
grees of foolishness affecting these char- 
acters. Of them all, the only truly charm- 
ing one was the beautiful bronze baby, 
whom its father adored, and painstaking- 
ly washed after the death of its mother. 
And this baby lived his pathetic short life 
just long enough to be instrumental in 
showing a few of the “Fools” the meas- 
ure of their own ineffectual folly. 


There is much of veiled satire on the 
superiority of the English of a certain 
class in this story of E. M. Forster's. Its 
author does not take the superiority seri- 
ously; but he pictures its absurdities 
most entertaining, and the story is un- 
usual in treatment. Forster is qujte ap- 
Proved as a novelist by the discriminating 
in the nuances of literature. (Alfred A. 
Knopf. ) 


The depreciation of our currency to- 
day is nothing to be compared with the 
slump in Confederate paper money after 
the Civil War. General Mulholland re- 
lates that shortly after Lee’s surrender 
he heard two Confederate soldiers bar- 
gaining over a very ordinary-looking 
horse. “He'll do for my farm, Jim,” 
saidone. “I'll give you $20,000 for him.” 
“No,” said the other. “Give you $50,- 
000,” “No.” “Give you $100,000.” “Not 
much!” replied the owner. “I just paid 
$120,000 to have him shod.” 
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The Home Artistic 


Decoration—referring particularly to 
Interior Decoration—is both an art and 
a science; it is the result of long cen- 
turies of earnest thought and high craft- 
manship based upon unalterable prin- 
ciples of beauty and of use. It cannot 
be undertaken in a haphazard manner 
if creditable results are to be achieved. 
It requires thought, judgment, calm 
planning, sanity. To follow the fad of 
the moment will prove generally disas- 
trous. Therefore, no matter how lavish 
the expenditure, knowledge must come 
first, ahead even of “feeling” or “taste.” 


Thus speak in “The Practical Book 
of Interior Decoration” (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.), three eminent interior dec- 
orators, Harold Donaldson Eberlein, 
Abbot McClure and Edward Stratton 
Holloway, and it is to make easily ac- 
cessible such knowledge that they have 
prepared this compendium of general 
information on the subject. It is a 
handsome volume of four hundred fifty 
pages, with seven plates in color and 
more than two hundred doubletones. In 
fact, for the nonprofessional decorator 
the information is almost too profuse, 
the details being so minute as to tend 
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to confuse any but the analytical studi- 
ous mind. Yet anyone who has a gen- 
uine pride in maintaining a_ beautiful 
home, regardless of whether the invest- 
ment be great or small, will find the 
book a fascinating study. 


In order to form a correct taste in 
house furnishing it is necessary to know 
something of the history of interior dec- 
oration, since obviously observation 
alone will fail of this purpose if one’s 
environment chance to be among those 
whose homes are decorated in poor taste. 
For this reason the authors divide their 
book into three sections: historic period 
decoration in Italy, England, Spain and 
France, practical decoration and furnish- 
ing, and international-inter period dec- 
oration and furnishing, endeavoring 
throughout to stimulate intelligent co- 
operation between home builder and 
professional decorator, and to afford a 
sound basis of discriminating criticism 
and judgment. The first section is par- 
ticularly interesting as it tells the deriva- 
tion of a certain style of furniture—the 
manufacturer and the custom of the 
period—and illustrates the best manner 
of using it. The third section elaborates 
this and tells how to combine different 
periods. 
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The second section teaches the prac- 
tical application of this knowledge. It 
begins with the foundation of success- 
ful 
of the floor and walls, and proceeds to 
the proper treatment of windows. The 
color scheme comes next and to aid in 
this charts are provided. The home 
maker who has prided herself on her 
perfect blue and white room, let us say, 
will learn with something akin to shock 
that to make it quite restful and com- 
plete it should have a touch of rose. 
Suggestions are offered as to textiles to 
be employed. There is also a descrip- 
tion of the furniture proper, where and 
how to buy it, its placement, the small 
articles such as mirrors, lamps, etc., arti- 
ficial lighting, mantel decorations, the 
selection, framing and hanging of pic- 
tures. In fact, no item is overlooked. 
The instructions in each case are de- 
tailed and illustrated. The illustrations 
show what not to have as well as what 
to have. Monotony is avoided. Har- 
mony and quiet elegance are achieved. 
It is a matter of regret that not every- 
one may read the paragraph on floor 
coverings condemning the arrangement 
of small rugs at angles which destroy 
all sense of repose—rugs should always 


interior decoration, the treatment 
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$40.00 Spring Suits... 
| $45.00 Spring Suits 
| $50.00 Spring Suits... 
| $55.00 Spring Suits... 
| $60.00 Spring Suits............... $47.50 
| $65.00 Spring Suits................. $51.50 
| $55.50 
| $59.50 

..$63.50 


$70.00 Spring Suits... 
$75.00 Spring Suits... 
| $80.00 Spring Suits... 


! Men’s Shirts 
1 $10.00, $12.00, $13.50 and $15.00 
| Silk Shirts, 


| $7.95 


| 

i 

i} 

| In order to assist in reducing the high cost of living 
i we have greatly reduced the prices on 


— Spring Suits, Shirts and Neckwear 


The man who has been holding off on his Spring needs 
will find this a money-saving opportunity. 


Men’s Suits 


Steers 


Olive and Ninth 








assesses $31.50 
....$35.50 
........$39.50 
etd $43.50 


Men’s Neckwear 


$3.50, $4.00, $4.50 and $5.00 
Silk Knit Four-in-Hands, 


$2.65 
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This Store has a Two-Fold (Character 


[- is not only a place where silverware is sold 
it is also a museum of art that makes con- 
stant changes and additions to the objects 
which it exhibits. 


Every day, as we observe the visitors to the 
store, we realize that whether they come to 
buy, or come to look, their visit is well worth 
while. 


Careful examination of a worthy piece of silver- 
ware adds to one’s appreciation of design, 
ornament, utility and workmanship. 


Stress should be laid on the word “utility” be- 
cause it has always been a characteristic of the 
best designers and makers of silverware that 
their productions are made to use as well as 
simply to admire. 


Although such masters as Cellini and Paul 
Revere spent years in the creation of goblets, 
dishes and pitchers, what they produced was 
meant to be used on the table and not simply 
hung on the wall. 


Those who buy our silverware are acquiring 


objects that will decorate their homes and will 
be permanently useful as well as ornamental. 


SEVENTH o ST.CHARLES 
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be laid parallel to the walls of a room, 
and are recommended to be considerably 
smaller in proportion to the size of the 
room than are commonly in use in this 
country. The chapter on purchasing 
implores the seeker after beauty to 
eschew the hackneyed and always ty 
have the furniture and furnishing 
suited to the style and use of the room, 

To repeat, it is a book for study, 
While a casual dip into it now and then 
will result profitably, to the earnest stu. 
dent it will prove a mine of information 
and of aesthetic satisfaction. 
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A Biddy’s Progress 


(Continued from page 387) 

To be brief and to the point, how. 
ever, one must talk in figures. All 
the world talks in figures; they seem 
to have been the shibboleth of the 
elect, and the rabble has learned the 
secret. My annual salaries (from the 
year “I”) have been as follows: 

YEAR PAY YFAR PAY YEAR PAY 
1895—$245 1904—$585 1912—College 
1896— 280 1905— 585 1913—Graduate work 
1898— 360 1906— 585 1914—$ 950 
1899— 405 1907— 585  1915— 1100 
1900— 540 1908— 585 1916— 1200 
1901— 540 1909— 720 1917-~ 1209 
1902— 540 1910— 765 1918— 1300 
1903— 585 1911-—College1919-— 1500 


In the meantime the purchasing 
power of the dollar has sunk to about 
thirty-five cents, and I am back at the 
fatal $585. That means a monthly sal- 
ary of $48 has been my mean earning 
capacity. To attain these heights I 
have taken about four state examina- 
tions, all of which required reviews. I 
spent most of my summers in study, 
borrowed money to go to college, and 
then mortgaged the earnings of the 
next four years to pay the cost. The 
members of my family who did not 
burn the midnight oil in pursuit of 
learning are earning more today than 
I am, and have had seven years’ start 
to their credit. 

After twenty-four years of toil, of 
economizing, of making my own 
clothes and doing my own laundry, 
whenever possible, I have just three 
hundred dollars between myself and 
the Old Ladies’ Home. For the last 
eight years I have attended good 
plays, chiefly by proxy, and when I 
did go myself, it was to wait an hour 
on the stairway, until the gallery 
doors opened, because if I went the 
way of the respectables, my _ hard- 
earned margin, saved by self-launder- 
ing and sewing, would disappear. I 
have spent about $400 in doctor’s and 
dentist’s fees, and increasing years 
will not lessen that tax. I feel that 
I cannot afford more than one good 
magazine a year. Last year I actually 
had to borrow money to keep me for 
the month previous to the reopening 
of school. As for clothes, I have 
never had a coat that cost as much as 
sixty dollars, nor a dress that cost 
forty, nor a suit that cost over thirty- 
five. 

After a teacher has given herself in 
service so long, she ought to see 
something ahead of her besides six 
feet of sod in the cemetery. No busi- 
ness man could be persuaded to con- 
tinue to play such a losing game 4s 
that—a game that yields him’ neither 
house nor home, nor a decent margifl 
for either pleasure or profit, What's 
the answer? 
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Mrs. Lionel Felker 


(Continued from page 389) 

Inside the shop a diamond-ringed 
young man was showing red ties to a 
girl wearing a large black hat topped 
with a plume, white fox furs, a green 
taffeta silk dress, high-heeled slippers 
and white spats. The girl turned from 
the counter to point out something in 
the window—and Mrs. Felker looked 
into the blue eyes of Rose Schnell. 

When Mrs. Felker could think she 
found herself in the park, walking 
so fast that people looked at her curi- 
Her knees began to tremble 


ously. 
and she sat down on the nearest 
yench, She pressed her hands to her 


head. What was Rose Schnell doing 
dressed up in white fox furs, and why 
wasn't she as way 
past noon—and for whom was she 
buying red ties? Mrs. Felker remem- 
hered bitterly Lionel’s taste for red 
ties. And hadn’t Mrs. Finnigan seen 
them together in front of the dancing 
academy? 

In Mrs. Felker’s mind there was 
only one explanation: Lionel couldn’t 





wait until he got a divorce—he 
couldn’t wait that long for Rose 
Schnell. And Rose Schnell—she was 


a low-down little thing! 

Mrs. Felker buried her head in her 
arms on the back of the bench. She was 
overcome by her own unattractive- 
ness; she was a thin ugly old thing, 
and of course Lionel got sick of her 
and turned to a girl like Rose Schnell. 
She wanted desperately all the things 
that make women desirable. She held 
out her hands, red from doing her 
own work, with the finger nails short 
and flecked with white spots. Her 
glasses fell to the ground. She looked 
down at them—her glasses whose 
thick lenses alone made it possible for 
her to see the music when she played. 

The next morning Mrs. Felker left 
the boarding house before Mrs. Fin- 
nigan was down stairs and wandered 
aimlessly about the streets, more 
white-faced and red-eyed than ever. 
she stared bleakly before her, and be- 
tore her was the mental vision of Mr. 
Felker and Rose Schnell—always to- 
gether. , 

That night at The Utopia, after the 
dass was dismissed, Mrs. Felker came 
down the steps carefully, like an old 
woman afraid to put one foot before 
the other, She was more tired than 
she had ever been in her life. 

At the corner a man joined her. 
She looked up and saw Mr. Felker. 
She drew a quick breath as though 
someone from a window above had 
thrown cold water upon her. They 
walked a block in silence, Mr. Felker 
staring straight ahead and his wife 
stealing covert little glances at his 
Profile. She didn’t think why he was 
there or what he wanted—she was 
Just happy because she could have put 
out her hand and touched him. 
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passing on the sidewalk 
jostled them, the noises of the street 
were in their ears, but if they had 
been the only two people in the world, 
they could not have been more alone, 
nor could they have walked in a great- 
er silence. 


People 


At the corner where Mrs. Felker 
turned to go to her boarding house, 
she hesitated. He touched her arm. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To—to my 
Mrs. Finnigan’s.” 


boarding house—to 


“T want you to come home.” 


He walked on and she followed. 
She followed, and he led her down 
the familiar street to their house. He 
took out his latch key and opened the 
door. They went up the steps and 
into their room. Mr. Felker turned 
on the light and sank despondently 
into a chair; Mrs. Felker sat on the 
bed, which was still unmade, her eyes 
never leaving his face. 

She walked over and touched him, 
as though to make sure that he was 
real. He looked up at her. 

“She married the floor walker—she 
turned me down—she didn’t care a 
damn for me.” 

Mrs. Felker said “Oh” very softly; 
then she took off her hat. 

At the boarding house Mrs. Finni- 
gan, not being able to sleep, waited to 


hear Mrs. Felker’s key turn in the 
lock. 
Medical Care 
The fashionable doctor threw a 


glance up the snow-covered road, and 
rubbed his hands gleefully. His trunk 
was packed, his professional attitude was 
laid aside, and his carriage was due. 
But the assistant who was to act as ad- 
ministering angel during his absence did 
not share his master’s good spirits. To 
him Christmas loomed as a season of 
medicine, muddles, and mistakes. “I hope 
everything will go well while you're 
away, sir,” he said, nervously. “Sure to 
—sure to,” replied the great doctor, seiz- 
ing his coat as the carriage drew up. 
“T’ye—lI’ve had such little experience,” 
stammered the young man desperately. 
You don’t need experience 
” exclaimed he 


“Nonsense! 
with fashionable patients, 
who knew their ways, grabbing his hat. 
“They’re as simple as A B C. Find out 
what théy’ve been eating and stop it. 
See what they’ve been doing, and tell 
them not to. And ask ’em where they’re 
going for the holidays—and send ‘em 
somewhere else.” 


. 
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A woman whose husband, a_ soldier, 


went to register 


answering all the 


abroad, 
After 
she put down five 


was stationed 
her new baby. 


necessary questions, 


shillings. “There is no charge,” said the 
registrar. “What,” answered the mother, 
and after thinking, murmured: “Wait 


till he comes home. It has cost me five 
shillings every time he has registered 


our six children.” 
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WE will hold a series of special exhibits to be daily an- 
nounced for the forthcoming week. 





We hope in turn we have 
not failed in the greatest 
and best reason for our ex- 
istence—the giving of joy 
and happiness to a beauty- 
loving clientele. 


We are justly proud of 
our record of ninety-one 
years of tireless effort 
with never a lapse of 
service for even a single 





day. 
We extend to all am imvita- 
_ tion to visit our special ex- 
Friends and Patrons—We hibits planned in honor of 


Old traditions 
will be strengthened, new 
ideas utilized and ideals 
realized—and that will add 
to our efficiency. 


thank you. Your apprecia- our birthday. 
tion has been our incentive 
to maintain the highest pos- 
sible standard of quality — 
always at reasonable prices. 





Exquisite Jewels and Artistic Works 
of Jewel-Craft will be features of our 


| Special exhibits Anniversary Week’ 
DViamonos MensGhPullns 


Pearis and Precious Stones in| i os 
aed : olid gold or platinum, with dia 
modern platinum mountings. | monds or precious st 


Go lO Nove lies | DinnerServiceL 


i] 
, And chests of Sterling adiverc. in 
period designs. 


Hold- | 
he locks 


Clocks” et 
for vading 


Vanities, Cigarette Cases. 


era, etc. 
Imported 
a ar ble—desirable 


“Men i Welch ey 7 


Thin models of gold and platinum. ' 


i Pracelet Watches S hellield Plate 


In dinner services, taaga and 
small, distinctive pleeesa 








and precious stones, 


Dar Piny 


Of platinum or solid gold, 
diamonds and precious stones. 


Ringy | 


voila set 


i 
| 
Geld or platinum with diamonds | 
| 
| 


with. 


Of niattnum or. solid 


with birth-stones and semi-precious 
stones. 














ODEON, MONDAY AND TUESDAY, MAY 24-25 


SCOTTI GRAND OPERA CO. 


Antonio Scotti—General Director and Premier Baritone 


Monday, TOSCA teed» L’ORACOLO and PAGLIACCI 


Distinguished Pr Principal Artists, cia and Orchestra. All Selected from the Metropolites 
pera Company of New York 

POPULAR PRICES—Parquet, $3; Balcony, $2.50, $2 phat $1; Boxes, $24. War Tax 10% 

Sale Opens Monday, May 17th, at Baldwin’s, 1111 Olive St. Mail Orders Now. 


















THE BIG PLACE 


FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS on tne wut 


== NOW OREN =ooooocoss | 


SWIMMING, 


VAUDEVILLE, BAND CONCERTS, DANCING, 
FAMILY PICNIC GROUNDS 
LOUIS’ ONLY SUMMER RESORT 


Free Gate Till 6 P. M. on Week Days, 1 P. M. Sundays 


ST. 














GRAND srr new] 5-30c 


Junior Theatres, Orpheum Circuit 
11 a, m.—Continuous—11 p. m. 








$—BIG VAUDEVILLE ACTS—9 


AN ALL-FUN SHOW 
Dave Manley The Honeymoon 
Chody, Dot & Midgie 
Skipper, Kennedy & Reeves 
The Monroes Corradini’s Animals 
Fields & Wells Equillo Brothers 
Concert Orchestra—Photoplays 
News Digest 


Thelma 











SEVENTH and 
WALNUT 


STANDARD THEATRE | 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 and 8:15 


BATHING BEAUTIES 


NEXT WEEK—Grown-Up Babies 
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The Test of Satisfaction 


HUNDRED 
Mississippi Valley accounts. 
know more than one of them. Ask them 
about the satisfaction they feel with their dealings 


thousand people have opened 
You doubtless 


here. They will tell you that this is an institution 
big enough to protect you, strong enough to serve 
you, cordial enough to make you feel at home. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Fourth and Pine Streets 


Member Fed. Res. System Capital, Surplus and Profits over $8,000,000.00 

























































Your Will 


| Must Be Properly Drawn 


Your Will is, in effect, a warranty deed 
conveying all your property. Much litiga- 
tion arises from improperly drawn wills. 


The desires of many as to the distribution 
of their estates have been frustrated through 
faulty construction or obscure phraseology 
in their wills. 


Decidedly, it is a matter to place only in 
experienced hands. One who specializes 
in probate law can foresee many contin- 
gencies and steer you clear of dangerous 
error. 


If your will has not been drawn, see a ca- 
pable lawyer forthwith; if it has, be sure | 
that it is clear and concise in its terms and 

in harmony with the letter of the law. 


Our Trust officer will tell you the advan- | 
tages of naming this company as your 
Executor. Ask for a copy of our booklet, 


‘The First Step in Making Your Will.”’ 


Trust Department | 


e 
Mercantile Trust Company 
Member Federal &USGovernment 
Reserve System Supervision 
EIGHTH AND LOCUST -TO ST. CHARLES 





























Marts and Money 


Prices continue to move in uncertain, 
irregular fashion in the New York stock 
market. Noteworthy advances are de- 
noted by the quotations of quite a num- 
ber of leading industrial and railroad 


shares. Oil, steel, motor and food cer- 


tificates are the most active features, but 
even they find it difficult to overcome 
the adverse influences of insistent liqui- 


dation on the rallies. The demand for 


them still is sustained by glib, enticing 
talk of stock and extra cash dividends. 
The on-dit of the Street has it that the 
special largesses will add many more 
points to valuations in the next few 
months. Unfortunately for the 
thusiasts, the clique spiels fail to draw 
the crowd with the wonted success. The 
speculating public feels jaded and is 
suspicious. The artificiality of upward 
surges is too manifest to fool cautious 
onlookers. The relapses are too quick 
and too extensive, and stocks of ad- 
mitted high intrinsic values are too 
ostentatiously ignored. Trained observ- 
ers cannot be hoodwinked by profes- 
sional tricks. Confidence talk, calculat- 
ingly inspired interviews, 
tips cannot inveigle them into disregard- 
ing the lessons of the past and sound 
principles of speculation and_ invest- 
ment. They are mindful of the fact 
that quite a deal in the way of bonuses 
to stockholders has already been dis- 
counted. They know that the numerous 
pools are rigging the market with an 
eye single to liquidating at highest possi- 
ble prices. 


eti- 


mysterious 


The money market, though showing 
some betterment, remains in a_ rather 
dubious condition. Optional loans are 
quoted at 8 to 10 per cent, and time 
money is pretty stiff at 7 to 8 per cent. 
Bankers are in a circumspect mood. 
They are not much inclined to tie up 
their loanable funds for fixed periods. 
The surplus reserves of the associated 
banks and trust companies indicate a 
shrinkage of over $25,000,000, the record 
now being $5,397,000. This despite a 
contraction of $42,700,000 in the loan 
item. The belief that the Eastern finan- 
cial institutions are assisting those in 
the interior appears well founded. In 
the West the call for funds is unusually 
strong and persistent. This much can 
be inferred from the expansion of $87,- 
982,000 in the totals of loans and dis- 
counts of national and state banks in 
Chicago since February 28. On May 4, 
the record there was $1,544,421,721—a 
new absolute maximum. Prevalent 
prosperity, gold exports, high cost of 
labor and living, together with the com- 
mencement of the agricultural season 
and the irrepressible predilection for 
speculation prove a serious strain updn 
credit in every part of the nation. That 
in the face of this Wall Street values 
should be as resilient as they still are, 
after a rise extending over three months, 
appears anomalous, all the more so be- 
cause the banks are required to absorb 
hundreds of millions of dollars of Gov- 
ernment and private loans right along. 

The state of affairs is further com- 
plicated by uneasiness with reference to 
deflation in prices of commodities, for 
which, it may be surmised, many cor- 





porations are not as well prepared as 
they should be at this time. Some prom. 
inent observers believe that unpleasant 


declines are not probable. They even 
look for still higher prices, with oce;- 
sional reactions, of course. They insist 
that increased freight rates, the defiant, 
obstreperous attitude of workers, the 
amazing lack of housing facilities, and 
the startlingly crippled productive power 
of Europe will set at naught all meas- 
ures designed to bring about such a state 
of deflation as the growing pressure on 
credit imperatively demands. This idea, 
while interesting, is not in accord with 
germane precedents. Economic annals 
teach us that every great war has been 
followed by falling commodity prices, 
There were more than five years of 
ecrinding depression after the close of 
the Napoleonic period. Deflation also 
followed our two struggles with Great 
Britain and the Civil War. The elastic 
carefuly organized financial systems of 
the present day may defer, but cannot 
prevent the ultimate reckoning. It is in- 
cumbent upon all the great nations to re- 
duce their enormous amounts of paper 
currency in systematic manner; but that 
is impossible of accomplishment as long 
as values of commodities and the cost of 
living remain as altitudinous as they are 
at present. 

Compared with the records of a week 
ago, the prices of desirable railroad 
stocks indicate gains of one to three 
points, in consequence of the rising hope 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will grant a substantial part of the 
increase in freight rates the railroad 
companies have asked for. Additiona! 
enhancement would be justifiable, but 
may be delayed by the strained cond- 
tion of the money market and the grow- 
ing caution among would-be purchasers 
as to the general market. That shares 
and bonds of this class should have been 
so long discriminated against appears 
paradoxical. Their quotations yet are 
more or less materially under intrinsic 
values, as these are witnessed to by past 
records of earnings and dividend rates. 
Since railroad securities 
very important part of the assets of 
banks, trust and insurance companies 
and private estates, and are held by 
hundreds of thousands of ordinary in- 
vestors, further advances in their values 
looms as a forthstanding desideratum. 
It would surely relieve the credit pinch 
in a very decided degree. One finds it 
hard to understand that the financial 
magnates of the East do not lend vigor- 
ous support to attempts at lifting prices 
of good railroad shares and bonds five 
to ten points further. They have al- 
ways considered issues of this kind as 
excellent collateral. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates the winter wheat crop at 484,647,- 
000 bushels. This implies an increase of 
1,030,000 bushels over the April 1 esti- 
mate. Last. year’s harvest was above 
800,000,000 bushels. Should Northwest- 
ern farmers succeed in harvesting 350, 
000,000 bushels—which would be about 
normal—the 1920 total would be ap- 
proximately 830,000,000. A result such 
as this would be satisfactory. It would 
enable us to meet Europe's demands 
without particular difficulty. The world’s 
food supplies are distressingly insuf- 
ficient at this time. Failure of wheat 
harvests would therefore be a terrible 
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3 Susscriper, Keokuk, Ia.—Don’t invest your abies: and several pictures. . ment. 
of savings in Elk Basin, now selling at 8%. The ~— a , . . j 
site gall is met ah a epnesiatian,. and yee should oe In our big shops, we so complete- ms 
it as such, realizing the inherent risk. , : ly renew old-looking, weather-worn 
by The top price in 1919 was. 11%. There are The Steeds Syncopated Septette, an excel- ars. thr ] = aaa me 4 
7 hints of an advance in the dividend rate, owing lent musical aggregation, leads an exception- cars, through top recovering, paint- e 
~ ge relate pe of the company by the Mutual ally good bill at the Columbia. The Three ing, upholstering and seat covers 6 
ues il Co., also operating in Wyoming. White Kuehns put on another fine mus sical that they again take on a spick-and- 
number. Shepps’ Circus affords an_ exhibition span ; art y:) ‘ > re 
um, % of dogs and monkeys performing difficult feats. pe ApPO nahpapet-t that renews the 
“Hashednutology” is the title of a diverting pride in ownership of earlier days. 4 


Had- 


nch _D. R. O'B., Alton, Ill.—American Beet act provided by Stein and Jackson, and 3 t : ; 

5 it Sugar common, quoted at 94, is a speculative don and Norman have an entertaining od- Come in, let us give you an esti- 

“jal investment of unquestionable merits. Under dity. Olive Thomas is seen in one of her best mate of probable requirements—the 
existing cond s sugar i > films as “The Flapper.” ; : * 

conditions in the sugar industry, the films a 1€ lapper reasonable prices will more than 


company should not find it difficult to maintain ° justify the ir ts t 
° Ss y e investment, 


o.* 
eee tee 
"se 








or- the $8 yearly dividend, which has been paid 

ces for several years. The stock is drifting into wn, ; ar aint: bene. edimmiiea 

‘ee al ‘tigher: real for it th whe aatseigese Phen oe don't want her advertiser . F ‘sii 

: been’ resorded" Shout ‘yor decide to’ hex, 28 9 diva?” “Make it a coloratura so- Hf = Wehicle Top and 

Z await a drop to about 85. “’ prano, and let it go at that. The last : P ss 
atesteate time I advertised a diva I had to refund Supply Co. 

ti considerable money to poonne who wees 3414-16-18 Lindell Ave. - 

7. Fatty s Fate expecting an aquatic exhibition. Louis- ST. LOUIS, MO. 

of ' Brown, who weighs 320 pounds, had vile Courter-iournat. 

ti- at last succeeded in getting a house. Un- sels 

ve fortunately the house was not built to Wastrel Sandy 

st- meet such an emergency as Brown, for Sandy had been staying with some 

),- the whole place shook with his tread as friends for about a month, and while 

ut he walked about. When he climbed into he and his host were out for a walk one 

p- bed that piece of furniture gave a groan day they called at a wayside inn for a 

ch of despair and collapsed onto the floor. drink. As his host was about to pay 

ld His son, in an adjoining room, rushed for it Sandy stopped him. “Na, na,” he 

ds to the door of his father’s bedroom. said. “I'll not allow it. Ye'’ve been 

's “What's happened, dad,” he said; “can keeping me in everything at yer hoose 

f- I help you2” “It’s all right,” came the for a month, and ye'’ve treated me to 

at cheerful reply, “only if you don’t find the theatres and cab fares and paid for 

le me here in the morning, look in the all the drinks. I tell ye, I'll hae na mair 





cellar.” 





of it; we'll toss for ane.” 
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REEDY’S MIRROR 














FOR THE 


N SEATS 


AC 10,000 SEASc SENS 


Municipal Opera 





All-Star Large 
Cast Chorus 





Orchestra 


of Fifty 








WEEK JULY 6 


WEEK JULY 20 


WEEK JUNE 8 


FIREFLY 


WEEK JUNE 15 


ROBIN HOOD 


WALTZ DREAM 


WEEK JUNE 29 


MIKADO 
MASCOTTE 


WEEK JULY 13 


GONDOLIERS ~ 
BABES IN TOYLAND 


PRODUCED ON A TREMENDOUS SCALE 





Secure Season Seats 


at Once 





55c, 83c, $1.10; Box Seats $1.65 


AT BALDWIN’S, 1111 OLIVE ST. 











to Theatre 


Motor Bus Shelter 


From Rain 











5A TATTOO ncn eA A NON ANNATSE I 


\\ brings back the “friendly glass” 


Purity, 
Food-Value 
Yaw, and Satisfaction 
ai, in every bottle 


Known Everywhere 
_—— Everywhere 


| I} Anheuser-Busch, Inc. /f 

















TheNew Columbia (ee 
PRICES, 15c and 25c 
VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts Latest Features 


el 











TheFour Mortons Henry Santrey 
YATES & REED LONEY HASKELL 
GORDON’S CIRCUS 
ves 7 sed err. eee Tf OAKES & DELOUR $.MANG & SNYDER 


FAY COURTNEY 





Piel 15c to 50c. Eves. 25c to 1 











Gayety Theatre TWO SHOWS DAILY 


THIS WEEK 























HELLO, AMERICA! with LEWIS and DODY) }} 











